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Dictionary... 


ae OF THE BIBLE 
For Every Reader and Student of the Bible.—™ 


if SAVES MONEY—for almost every subject which is connected with the Bible is here treated thor- 
oughly by the highest authority in each department, and it thus covers most concisely a range of 
topics which ordinarily would fill a library of volumes, many of which would be costly, and the neces- 
sary purchase of which is thus saved. 


IT SAVES TIME—for it gives briefly the result of long hours of study and research which would be 
practically impossible to most, but the fruits of which are here within the reach of all. 


IT SAVES WORK—for it selects the best authorson each subject, saving continuous reading to find them;- 
it gives each subject concise yet thorough treatment, proportioned to its impor.ance, thus saying 
much labor; and it gives the final conclusion of close and long investigation, often among sources iu- 
accessible to the ordinary reader and trequently among books not printed in English. 


IT GIVES THE LARGEST SCHOLARSHIP—including amongst its authors very many of the highest 
scholars in England, Scotland, Germany and the United States, among whom are represented Ox- 
forp, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Munich, Princeton, Andover, Chicago, Yale, Harvard, &c., 
&c., and among whom all evangelical denominations are represented, thus rendering the work im- 
partial an © free from sectarian bias. 


IT GIVES 1HE LATEST RESEARCH-—as in the field of history, in the articles on Assyria, Babylonia, 
Egypt, &c., &c.; in the field of literature, in the articles on the Apocryphal Books, Bible, Canon, &c. 


IT GIVES THE LATEST INFORMATION—as in the field of Archeology, in the articles by W. Flinders 
Petrie, &c.; in the field of geography, in the articles by Selah Merrill, Captain Conder, &c. 


IT HELPS TO ANSWER INQUIRY—by giving the latest and most authoritative information about all 
historical, biographieal, geographical, &c., topics. } 
IT HELPS TO SATISFY DOUBT AND CLEAR THOUGHT—by removing wisunderstandings, uncer- 


tainties and lack of knowledge, and directly solving difficulties in fact aud in theology for people 
who read and think. 


2——AS A WORKING TOOL FOR THE MINISTER» 


IT EXPLAINS AND ILLUSTRATES THE SCRIPTURES—bDy the aid of the best minds writing in the 
clearest and most inspiring manner. 


IT FRESHENS THOUGHT—for without the deep study of the scholar, for which most ministers have no 
time or strength, it enables him to reach the highest scholarly conclusions and thus keep abreast of 
the times. | 


IT SUGGESTS THEMES--of every variety of subject: as in the first volume on the subject of Biography 
see the articles on Abraham, David, Elijah, Mlisha, Esau, &c.; on the subjects of. the Historical 
books, see the articles on Exodus, Deuteronomy, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiab, &c.; on the subjects 
of the Prophetical books, see the articles on Ezekiel, Amos, &c.; on the subjects of the Epistles, see 
the articles on Corinthians, Ephesians, Colossians and the Catholic Epistles; on the subject of Bibli- 
cal Theology, see the articles on the Atonement, Baptism, Covenant, Faith, &c., &c.; on the subject 
of Future Things, see the articles on Eschatulogy aud Apocalyptic Literature. 


IN FOUR IMPERIAL OCTAVO VOLUMES OF ABOUT 900 PAGES EACH, WITH MAPS AND ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Price, Bound in Cloth, $6.00 per volume; in Half Morocco, -$8 00 per volume. 
Special Terms and Inducements to Early Subscribers. 
Full particulars sent on application to 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
PACIFIC OFFICE, 121 PHELAN BUILDING, -_ - - SAN FRANCISCO. @ 
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‘Our Point of Diew. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


A Rest, Not 
a Rout. 


There seems to be a lull in the 
rush of schemes to push business 
by gambling devices, but it is only a pause, not 
a cessation of the devil's allurements to gain by 
immoral means. The iniquitous slot machines 
are still here, if the “missing word contests,’’ 
etc., are now quiescent. | 


Did you see those small ropes 
looking like a wire broiler sus- 
pended in mid-air each side of that railroad 
bridge? The brakeman will duck his head the 
moment he is tickled by those ropes. When 
that cigar makes the hand tremble, or the liquid 
enchantment unsteadies the tongue, the wise 
man will get out of harm’s way. 


We do not refer to those who 
have carried muskets as their 
token of loyalty to the nation, but to those who 
have rendered long years of loyal service as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ in the ministry. They 
are no longer able to preach and often with many 
bodily infirmities sit in the twilight waiting for 
the morning. Let the brethren often visit such. 
It will cheer the hearts of the veterans to know 
that they are not forgotten, and they from their 
rich stores of knowledge and grace will help 
those who show them fraternal and filial affection. 


In great contrast to the sad loss 
of life from disease among our 
volunteers, is the experience of the six hundred 
marines, or ‘‘sea soldiers,’’ belonging to our 
navy, who won honor for their marked bravery, 
and who did not lose a man from disease. They 
are trained specialists, and their officers are ex- 
perts who give great attention todetails. These 
men carried floors for tents, put together with 


A Tickl ng Fringe. 


The Veterans. 


The Health of 
the Marines. 


screws, so that they did not absorb the poison 
rising from the soil. They were carefully guarded 
as to food and drink. We cannot fly in the face 
of the laws of nature and escape penalty. These 
laws are knowable, and officers and men are re- 
sponsible for taking all precautions possible to 


prevent loss of health and death from zymotic 
causes. 


We know a principal of a gram- 
mar school not a thousand miles 
away, of ripe experience. When his assistant 
teachers send disorderly pupils to him for correc- 
tion, upon their first appearance he greets them 
with great kindness, gives them a seat in his own 
class, with no words of reproof. They see his 
methods and note the higher grade of his schol- 
ars, and many go back to their classes with a 
new and noble ambition. A return because of a 
similar offence, secures other treatment. How 
much there is in method ! How much more can 
be done by leading than by driving ! 


Do you ever think of the various 
missions on which these streams 
of men and women are going, as one surging 
crowd rushes out of Market-street depot, while 
another larger procession is hastening inward ? 
There is a minister going to preach the Gospel 
by exchange; a tear-stained sister who has just 
visited her wayward brother at San Quentin; 
the Red Cross manager going home from 
unselfish service; and the saloon keeper who 
has just ordered a new lot of liquid poison, to 
break the hearts of wives, sisters and sweet- 
hearts. Here is the soldier soon to go to Man- 
ila, the Chinaman going to the fruit section, and 
the miner just in from his work of faith and toil. 
Yonder goes the nimble-fingered pickpocket, 
and that tired clerk is seeking a night’s rest for 
a new day of service. We wonder what God 
thinks of us as he looks down upon these hosts 
of his creatures ! 


A Wise Teacher. 


Beneath the 
Tall Tower. 
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riforial. 


The Synod and the Seminary. 


The present session of Synod will have a task 
requiring patience and practical wisdom for its 
proper disposition. Our beloved institution at 
San Anselmo is having the same experience 
which many other educational institutions pass 
through when facing the problem of diminished 
income lowered by a decline in the rate of inter- 
est and the lower product from investments. 
The neglect to provide a financial foundation for 
meeting the increase of current expenses, due to 
the expansion of the plant, when the new loca- 
tion was secured, is a radical cause of the burden 
felt to-day. Had some generous friend come 
forward with another two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, the income of which should be ap- 
plied to care and maintenance, we should have 
easier sailing to-day. There is no present cause 
for alarm. It istrue that a large deficit has been 
reported for some years, and a reduction of run- 
ning expenses seems to be a necessity; but there 
is a large financial backing of the institution, 
which, properly managed, will yet serve all prac- 
tical necessities. Property hitherto not only non- 
productive, but an actual source of expense to 
the institution, will shortly yield an income to 
the treasury. 

The Synod ought to deal very cautiously with 
the matters pertaining to our Seminary, which 
is its own offspring, and the outcome of many 
prayers and much toil, and yet struggling with 
fear and hope. No personal ambition, no party 
feeling, and no rash criticism should be tolerated 
fora moment. The directors are studying its 
problems with an interest not felt by those out- 
side of the corporation, and the Synod’s Stand- 
ing Committee are trying to find ways and means 
to bring financial aid to relieve the situation. It 
is well, when we appoint men to trusts of this 
character, to give them. our confidence, and to 
not hamper their usefulness by trying to run the 
vast number of intricate business matters involved 
by a mass meeting of even good men, who are 
not in a position to weigh and to decide, in a 
half hour, what committees have been prayer- 
fully pondering for a twelve month. 

[f reduction of salaries shall prove to be one 
of necessary means of escape from further im- 
pairment of capital, it must be done in the spirit 
of fairness and justice, and in compliance with 
the terms of the several gifts involved; and to all 


friends of the institution any hardship thus” 


brought to any members of the faculty will be 
deeply regretted. Only those who have been in 
close contact with such work know the calls upon 
a professor’s purse for equipment for effective 
work, and for those quiet and helpful ways open 
for the assistance of worthy students in need of 
financial help. We are still laying foundations. 
Buildings adequate and even elegant in appoint- 
ment are secured and free from debt. A faculty 
of rare ability has been gathered to fill its chairs, 
and the hopes of our pioneer preachers will yet 
be realized. 

This Seminary lacks the feeders so happily sup- 
plied to our Eastern seminaries in the Christian 
colleges adjacent; but the tide is at the turn, and 
our Seminary will yet largely train our ministry 
for the Pacific Coast and for the vast missionary 
fields stretching over island seas and the empires 
of the Orient. Education will not always be 
colorless as to the verities of Christian faith, nor 
tinctured with elements which divert the heart 
from the cross ‘‘on which the Prince of Glory 
died.’’ There are signs of promise in the air, and 
we hail with gladness the coming of days when 
profound learning and a sure religious faith shall 
dwell together in loving, helpful fellowship. 


“The Quiet Hour.” 


The Chautauqua system provides for ‘‘seal’’ 
courses in addition to the required curriculum. 
Those who are sodisposed may penetrate further 
fields of literary pursuit. The Y. P. S.C. E. 
was not full fledged at its inception but has 
grown into higher usefulness with the passing 
years. The ‘‘Tenth Legion” feature has in it 
untold blessing for the work of extending the 
kingdom of God, and the more recently sug- 
gested feature, known as the ‘‘Quiet Hour,’’ 
cannot fail to deepen spiritual life and usefulness 
where it is accepted and observed. The pledge 
is simple, its terms not oppressive, and when our 
young people and their ‘‘Comrades’’—for older 
Christians can unite in this feature with the act- 
ive members—daily spend some moments (not 
necessarily a full hour) alone with God, the med- 
itation will be sweet and its influence most help- 
ful. 

We have the Martha side of a religious life 
wonderfully active in Christian Endeavor. Now 
if tHe Mary side of contemplative religion can 
be well developed, our progress will be like that 
of a boat which does .not advance when one oar 
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is used only, but which goes straight on when 
two are employed, moving in unison from their 
respective sides. 


The Need of Trained Men. 


There is an evil which we have seen under the 
sun which might be removed. A Presbytery 
puts enormous burdens upon the shoulders of a 
few men, whoare wearied with the tasks assigned. 
Why can we not train more of our ministers to 
fitness for conducting the business matters of our 
ecclesiastical bodies, so that a few brethren shall 
not tremble on the verge of nervous prostra- 


tion at the approach of the meeting of Presbytery 
or Synod ? 


There recently went to his rest a_ brother 
highly esteemed by his intimate friends, but one 
who had dropped out of the view of the multi- 
tude. Rev. Henry A. Lounsberry was for many 
months an invalid and debarred from the oppor- 
tunity of preaching the gospel. Along certain 
lines of scholarship, this brother had pursued 
special studies of value and his articles on ‘‘The 
Mosaic Legislation’ were the outcome of serious 
and careful work. Had more of the brethren 
known of the event, probably there had been a 
larger attendance of his former associates at his 
burial. 


In the Westminster of Toronto appears an ex- 
tended notice of a sermon delivered in that city 
by Rev. J. Cumming Smith. The remarks 
thereon by the editor will be recognized as true 
by the California friends of Brother Smith, who 
is justly described as ‘‘nota pulpit prodigy, a 
model preacher or a rare genius. 
a true son in the evangelical succession, a man of 
vision and courage and power.’’ 


The present Synod will give large attention to 
educational matters. The Theological Seminary 
will have its interests presented, the Committee 
on ‘‘The ReligiousOpportunities of our Students 
at State Universities and Other Secular Institu- 
tions’ will report and Secretary Ray will make 
an address upon the work of the Board of Aid to 
Colleges and Academies. 


The liquor traffic is responsible for nine-tenths 
of the misery among the working classes, and 
the abolition of the traffic would be the greatest 
blessing which would come to them.—Z. V. 


Powderly. 


But a prophet, | 


Eritorial (Notes. 


BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
The Communion of Saints. 


In the communion of the saints, all are minis- 
tering, and not some, as under the old Jewish law. 
All dispense, each to the other, stimulus, nour- 
ishment and strength. There is communion in 
prayer, ‘‘Pray for one anotlrer;’’ communion in 
praise, ‘‘Speaking to one another in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs;’’ communion in con- 
fession, ‘‘Confess your faults one to another;’’ 
communion in the administration of consolation, 
‘‘Wherefore, comfort one another;’’ commun- 
ion in admonition, exhortation and teaching. 

The Prayer of Faith. 

Jesus said, ‘‘Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my name he will give it you.’’ ‘‘In 
My name’’ means ‘‘in Me.’’ You will then be 
identified with Me, be in Me and I in you, so 
that My Spirit shall inspire your prayer. Your 
prayer shall be My prayer and My prayer shall 
be heard. For Jesus prayed to the Father say- 
ing, ‘‘I know that thou hearest me always.’’ 

The Spirit’s Making of the Bible. 

Were we to speak of the power which made 
the Bible as we speak of a natural force, we 
should say that the power was like that which 
heaves up the continents, makes the foundation 
of rock for that soil from which lives all human 
life. There were intervals of rest. Vesuvius 
now sends forth flame and smoke, ashes and lava, 
and again is quiescent, saving certain smoke and 
steam through cracks and fissures. So in the 
history of the church there has been that which 
we may call the volcanic period, that of laying 
the foundations. Now and then in a certain time 
there was especial inspiration and after that only 
ordinary. Even then in the epoch there were 
quiescent periods. In some cases generations 
passed without a revealing prophet. That pro- 
phetic power seems now extinct. No additions 
to the Bible have been made for nigh two thou- 
sand years. Apparently no additions shall ever 
hereafter be made. 

To change the figure, the making of the Bible 
was like the building of a cathedral. The edifice 
has its beginning in one age, its portals and 
stained windows, in other ages. But finally 
facade and choir, column and arch, dome, tow- 
ers and spires are finished. Yet again, there are 
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added chapels and statuary, pictures and tracery, 
all to increase the splendor and use of the majestic 
building. Just so was the Bible made. 
“The Freedom of the Spirit.” 

We must allow for the freedom of the Spirit, 
his personal initiative, personal moving, guiding 
to do this and to do that. We must allow his 
people initiative, libérty. We must not be hard 
and artificial with ourselves, mapping out every- 
thing. We must magnify the freedom of the 
Spirit. 

The ‘“Diversities of Operation.’’ 

In any way by which God is revealed, one can 
meditate upon him, contemplate him and then 
adore and love him. Much of general, aside 
from Biblical truth, is used by the Spirit. A 
multitude on earth have been without the Bible. 
For ages cven the body of the church was too 
ignorant to read the Bible. So the Spirit must 
work often without it. He helps the teachings 
of nature and conscience, of sickness and sorrow. 


The Striving of the Spirit. 


The Spirit strove with Israel and was resisted by 
them, Stephensays. He strove with Balaam, moved 
him to bold preaching and gospel prophesying 
and to that immortal, emotional exclamation: 
‘“‘Let me die the death of the righteous and let 
my last end belike his.’’ He strove with Herod, 
who ‘‘heard John the Baptist gladly and did 
many things.’’ He strove with Felix, with 
Agrippa. Such striving represents a vast, world- 
wide action on his part. While their resistance, 
doubtless, also represents a vast world-wide ex- 
perience on man’s part. The Spirit co-operates 
with all good influences. He even is represented 
as contending when the man is contending against 


them. He gives strong moral, strong religious 
impressions. 


In this connection comes resistance to the 
Spirit. Stephen said to the Sanhedrin, ‘‘Ye do 
always resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, 
so do ye.’’ And so the Spirit is represented in 
human phrase as ‘‘vexed,’’ ‘‘grieved,’’ and men 
as having ‘‘done despite unto the Spirit of grace.’’ 

In this connection comes in, also, the harden- 
ing of the heart, because the Spirit’s influence is 
resisted and so diminishes by a natural law, 
the impressions becoming less deep and endur- 


ing. ‘‘Hearing ye shall hear and not under- 
stand.’’ ‘‘My Spirit shall not always strive with 
man.’ 


A Work on the Spirit Needed. 
The Spirit’s ministry must be forever empha- 


sized with a great emphasis. The “Spirit of 
counsel and might’’ is vital with us. Seemingly 
a work on the Spirit is needed, somewhat like 
that of John Owen, only briefer and better suited 
to our day. Seemingly a work is needed that 
shall be natural, Scriptural and yet somewhat 
scientific; a work free of narrowing, artificial 
and apparently unsound statements; statements 
made on local, temporal, figurative expressions 
of the Bible; a work free of the Judaic atmos- 
phere and imagery, and presenting truth in the 
atmosphere and imagery of to-day. Seemingly 
a work is needed that shall appeal to persons 
who are acquainted with the knowledge the 
world has acquired by ages of investigation and 
reflection, persons educated in modern thought 
in its breadth and depth. Seemingly a work is 
needed that shall appeal to those who believe 
that truth is harmonious in its parts, that to the 
interpretation of Scripture we are to bring rea- 
son and common sense, together with general 
philosophic and scientific knowledge. 
The Danger of Material Prosperity. 

Great material prosperity is quite hard on 
human nature. The having everything that 
riches can bring, easily keeps us from our higher 
ambitions—indeed, easily leads us downward. 
The merely rich may easily get to be luxurious 
and lazy, frivolous and given to vice. Great 
material prosperity has its danger to a man or to 
a country, the danger of exclusively pursuing 
material interest, the danger of dwarfing the 
higher man, of injuring the higher society. Man 
requires more than’ merely physical comfort. 
The South Sea Islander has this; well fed and 
housed cattle have this. 

In the glory of material goodness we are apt 
to overlook certain facts. There is a pride, a 
reliance, an optimism based on the greatness of 
a land in size, in population, in agricultural pro- 
duct, in manufacturing and commercial expan- 


sion, in great increase in wealth, decade by 
decade. But increasing comfort and luxury do 
not necessarily evidence permanent progress. 
The main difficulty with riches is the giving up 
pursuit after higher things. The instances are 
many where material culture has failed to save 
a class or a people from ruin. The growth of 
our material interests is not the main thing. 
Unless intelligence and sense of justice are dom- 
inant in society, its growth in wealth can hardly 
be called progress. 


| 
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The Rev. J. Cumming Smith. 


The Westminster—the Canada Presbyterian— 
has an article on J. Cumming Smith, formerly 
pastor of Trinity Presbyterian church in this city, 
and now over the Tabernacle Presbyterian 
church of Indianapolis. His many friends here 
will be glad to learn of his cordial recognition in 
his native country. We can but make extracts 
from this clear, interesting, and able summing up 
of Mr. Smith as a man and a preacher. The 
occasion was his preaching in Toronto one Lord’s 
day last August. The writer goes on to say: 


‘Knox College students of fifteen years ago 
knew Cumming Smith as one of the most prom- 
ising men of that generation. He belonged to 
the class of ’85. On Sabbath morning I watched 
for his coming into the pulpit of Bloor Street 
church, wondering what changes the years and 
their burden had wrought. When he entered I 
was almost startled. He seemed not to have 
changed at all. His face was still fresh, clear- 
skinned, and beardless. His step, as he passed 
along from the door and up to the pulpit, was 
as quick and decided as of old, and his left shoul- 
der had the same forward, aggressive push as 
when one makes headway through a crowd. 
When he faced about you caught the eye, as 
clear, wide-awake, steady, as when he ‘‘kept 
goal’’ on the First Eleven. He looked the same, 
only larger, his splendid frame filled out to tip 
the scales quite beyond the two-hundred mark, 
and putting the pastor’s cassock and gown quite 
out of the question. 


‘‘To find one man who breaks from the ranks 
and ‘follows the Gleam’’—there is nothing more 
welcome than that. And the ring of, this new 
note marked Smith’s preaching on Sabbath last. 
His style has entirely changed. His striving is 
not now after effects in style, but to grasp the 
deep things of God, and make them real to the 
menand women in the pews. 


‘‘His message, not the manner of his delivery, 
concerns him most. Not that his style is weak 
or ragged. Quite the opposite: His style is 
unusually virile, full of surprises, epigrammatic. 
I noted down a dozen splendid phrases, ‘jewels 
five words long.’ Indeed, there was an abandon, 
a daring, which made the unaccustomed hearer 
litt his eyebrows and catch his breath. The 
breeziness of the great West stirred in his sen- 
tences. Nine years in San Francisco and five in 
the Middle West have swept away many things 
learned in the university and the college. There 
was a directness and a purpose which made him 
careless of the rules of sermonic art, and not too 
careful to please the critics. Here and there a 
stranger might set a query mark, but back of all 
unusual expressions and penetrating all his 
thought and feeling is frank and unreserved loy- 
alty to the deep truths of evangelical Christianity. 


‘‘No, Smith is not a pulpit prodigy, a model 
preacher, or a rare genius. But he isa prophet, 


a true son in the evangelical succession, a man of 
vision and courage and power. The ministry of 
such men is God’s best gift to His Church, a gift 
for which we do well to plead and, when given, 
to highly esteem.’’ 


San Diego First Church. 


The First Presbyterian church of San Diego, 
Cal., was organized June 7, 1869, with thirteen 
members, by Rev. Thomas Fraser, then Synod- 
ical Missionary of the Synod of the Pacific. A 
small, unpretending house of worship was erected 
in 1871, and dedicated on Sabbath, June 18th, 
of that year. The succession of ministers has 
been as follows: Rev. J. S. McDonald, Stated 
Supply, 1869-72; Rev. F. L. Nash, S. S., 
1872-75; Rev. James Robertson, S. S., 1876; 
Rev. John W. Partridge, S. S., 1877; Rev. 
James Woods, S. S., 1878; Rev. Mr. Phelps, 
S. S., 1879; Rev. Richard V. Dodge, S. S., 
1880-84; Rev. H. A. Lounsberry, S. S., 1885; 
Rev. H. I. Stern, S. S., 1885-86; Rev. W. B. 
Noble, D.D., Pastor, 1887-92; Rev. F. Merton 
Smith, Pastor, 1894; Rev. P. E. Kipp, Pastor, 
1895, to the present time. 

Under the pastorate of Rev. Dr. Noble, the 
present elegant and commodious church edifice 
was built, costing, with organ and furnishings, 
about $3,600. With the growth of the city the 
church thereafter grew rapidly in numbers, a 
good proportion of whom came in on confession 
of their faith in Christ. In 1887 a considerable 
number of the members who were Congregation- 
alists in sympathy took letters, and, with others, 
united in forming the First Congregational 
Church. The Presbyterian churches of Pacific 
Beach, of National City and of Coronado were 
also largely outgrowths of the First Church of 
San Diego, and were organized under the effi- 
cient administration of Dr. Noble. In July, 
1894, Rev. F. Merton Smith was unanimously 
elected pastor, and, in August following, was in- 
stalled by the Presbytery of Los Angeles. Three 
weeks later, at his first communion service, he 
was smitten down in the pulpit, as in a moment. 
by a stroke of apoplexy and died within a few 
hours. In the midst of the inexpressible grief-of 
the congregation over the sudden removal of 
Mr. Smith, Rev. P. E. Kipp of Case-avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Cleveland, was urgently re- 
quested by the session to assume charge of the 
Church for a few months. Mr. Kipp came the 
last Sabbath of 1894, and soon afterward re- 
ceived a unanimous and hearty call from the con- 
gregation, and was installed pastor in April fol- 
lowing. Under Mr. Kipp’s successful ministry 
the church has steadily grown in numbers, and 
in strength, ranking, at present, second in size 
among the Presbyterian churches of Southern 
California. 

This church, on the southernmost border, 
sends cordial greeting to its sister churches 
throughout the State, and hopes to see a repre- 


{ 
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sentation from them at the coming meeting of 
Synod, which shall make this in all respects a 
memorable Presbyterian and Christian gathering. 


The Transfiguration of Christ. 


BY NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 


Whatever is said of human souls who may 
have been or will be taken to glory without dy- 
ing is true of those whose bodies have been laid 
in the grave. Moses, no less than Elias, ap- 
peared to the disciples with Jesus in glory. 
What may we infer is the present heaven of de- 
parted souls? 

They are consciously alive. These two had 
not ceased to exist. They were not asleep in 
unconsciousness. They were conversing to- 
gether with Jesus. We sometimes speak of the 
dead as if no longer alive in any sense. They 
are ‘‘no more’; they are ‘‘in the grave’’; they 
lie in yonder churchyard. When we hear their 
last sigh, and the dear hand no longer responds 
to our grasp, and the light of the eye is quenched, 
it is natural to think our beloved one has ceased 
to be. But the life they had in Christ, like his 
own life, remains—they are morealive than ever! 
If we had been with Elijah when he was caught 
up to heaven, we should not have gone home 
grieving, drawing down the curtains, and aban- 
doning ourselves to woe as if we had forever lost 
our friend. Neither shall we consider those 
whom Christ has taken to himself asdead. They, 
sharing death with Moses, share also continued 
life with Elias. 

Both ‘‘appeared in glory.’’ There are higher 
degrees of glory, ever advancing with everlasting 
existence. But there is a glory immediately 
following death. The glory of the calm after 
storm, of rest after toil, of crown after con- 
flict. Death does not deprive of this, but rather 
is the instrument of conferring it. Let us not, 
then, contemplate those we have lost as invested 
with the gloom and the corruption of the grave, 
but with the splendors and beauties of heaven, 
the glory of Christ himself. 

These two were visible on a mountain of the 
same earthly region to which they belonged when 
alive. Elijah had witnessed for God in the neigh- 
borhood of it—had perhaps worshipped upon it 
—and Moses had seen it afar off. May it not be 
possible that departed spirits may sometimes re- 
visit earthly scenes—-may sometimes be near us, 
*‘ministering spirits,’’ as near us as Moses and 
Eiijah were to Peter, James, and John? Have 
we not sometimes been almost conscious of their 
visits? If angels are near us, why not saints? 
And is such nearness not limited to saints in 
their glorified bodies, but shared by saints whose 


bodies are in the grave? The possibility of such 


work may be some element in the joy of heaven. 

The two glorified visitants were together. 
This could not have been while they were alive. 
Then five hundred years divided them. God has 
different works for different servants, in different 


ages and in distant places. We sometimes wish 
we could grasp the hands of saints of other days 
and countries—of whom we read, whose hymns 
we sing. In heaven no barriers of time or place 
separate the children of God. Abel and Stephen, 
Abraham and Paul, David and Peter, hold sweet 
communion yonder. And this will commence 
with the new life we call death, even as Moses 
was in the company of Elijah. Such bliss ts as 
near as death, and this is as much heaven as we 
could bear all at once! 

We may think of these two in another aspect. 
They represent the Old Testament. This was 
designated as ‘‘The Law and the Prophets.’’ 
Moses represented the Law, Elijah the Prophets. 
Christ was himself the New Testament. He was 
charged with opposing the former dispensation. 
But his presence in friendly converse with them 
was emphatic testimony of the harmony between 
Law and Gospel. Draw near and listen to their 
conversation. Was it about recent events in 
heaven, or about the grand reception awaiting 
his return to his throne? No—it was concern- 
ing the death he was about todie! Strange 
that the glory of Tabor should suggest the 
gloom of Calvary—the presence of those rap- 
tured saints, the hateful mob of murderers! Yet 
there was no theme so attractive to the three. 
It was the event to which, by type and predic- 
tion, the Lawgiver and the Prophets had borne 
constant witness. It was the act of atoning sac- 
rifice to which they owed the ages of bliss they 
had enjoyed. What other theme so near their 
hearts? And with Christ—was not his death at 
Jerusalem the great sacrifice he had come to 
offer? This was constantly before him. Of 
this he often spoke to his disciples. He was 
eager for its fulfillment. ‘‘How am I straitened 
till it be accomplished !’’ No wonder they 
should speak of the decease to be accomplished 
at Jerusalem ! 

Here our second question is answered—How 
to get to heaven, which is so near? By accept- 
ance of that atonement. Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved. With 
this as our ground of acceptance with God, our 
title of admission, and the renewal of our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost as our certificate of fitness, 
we may have confidence to enter the gate of 
heaven when we die, and ‘‘not be ashamed be- 
fore Christ at his coming.’’ 

Vine House, Hampstead Heath, England. 


Is not God doing the best He can for us? Can 
any Christian disciple have a doubt on this point? 
And if God is doing His best for us, why should 
we complain at any ordering of His? Sickness 
and bereavement, disappointment and sorrow, as 
well as health and happiness and joy, are all 
ordered or permitted by Him in wisdom and love. 
He knows what is best for us and He sees that 
we have it? Inview ofthis, ‘‘Why art thou cast 


down, O my soul? and why art thou disquieted 
within me?’’—S. S. Times. 
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An Ideal Pastor of an Ideal Church. 


Being a Few Reflections upon the Ministry of 
Paul the Apostle, in Thessalonica. 


BY REV. AUGUSTUS B. PRICHARD. 


Think of the Apostle as coming to Thessalonica 
direct from the experience of power, persecution, 
deliverance and fruitfulness which he had wit- 
nessed at Philippi. The conversion of Lydia 
and her household, the healing of the Pythoness, 
the injustice perpetrated by the magistrates, the 
midnight earthquake, the jailer’s penitence and 
gratitude, and the remarkable jail-delivery of 
himself and Silas, all enter into the conditions of 
his singularly effective ministry in the first-named 
city. 

His back must still have been smarting from 
the blows of the whip, but his heart was glowing 
with a fresh access of faith and zeal when he en- 
tered the gates of Thessalonica. The wounds in- 
flicted by the rulers had their compensation in 
the recollection of that night when the prisoners 
grew intent as they listened to the gospel in song, 
and the jailer himself bowed in penitence at the 
feet of Jesus. 

Paul’s ministry in Thessalonica continued ap- 
parently but three Sabbaths, but it was mightily 
fruitful in enduring results. He left behind him 
at the end of that period a company of disciples 
whose ‘‘work of faith, and labor of love, and 
patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ’’ be- 
came a matter of reputation throughout all 
Macedonia and Achaia. 

Such a work demands an adequate explana- 
tion. An unusual harvest can only be accounted 
for upon two conditions—the intelligent industry 
of the husbandman and the productiveness of the 
soil. The same is true of spiritual husbandry. 
The case in point is an illustration. 

On the part of the Apostle, his ministry was 
characterized by a deeply seated consciousness 
of divine ambassadorship. He says of himself 
and Silas, ‘‘As we were allowed of God to be 
put in trust with the gospel, even so we speak; 
not as pleasing men, but God who trieth our 
hearts.’’ If Paul had ever had any fears they 
were not present now. He stood forth in the 
might of one who is lost to the sense of every 
other obligation but ¢he responsibility to speak for 
God. Observe, however, how this affected his 
ministry. On his own showing, it rendered him 
devoid of partiality, covetousness and worldly 
ambition. [It made him gentle, self-oblivious, 
tireless in labors, irreproachable in conduct, and 
lovingly faithful in exhortation, comfort and ad- 
monition. 

Can one be surprised that three weeks even of 
such a life and ministry wrought the abiding re- 
sults they did? Would not a similar life and 
ministry, actuated by the same conviction, have 
similar effect to-day ? Most assuredly. Here, 
then, is a suggestion for us who are ministers 
and an ideal worthy our copying. And the se- 


cret of it is an open one—“he gospel a trust from 
God, not to be preached merely, but to be ac- 
eee and fulfilled and interpreted by our own 
ives. 

But there was another condition, as before said, 
entering into the fruitfulness of Paul’s ministry. 
Whether it was wholly due to a divine persua- 
sion, or instrumentally in part to the example of 
the Apostle’s fervid emphasis upon his divine 
commission, it is said of the Christians of Thessa- 
lonica, that they ‘‘réceived the word of God, not 
as the word of men, but, as it is in truth, the 
word of God, which effectually worketh also in 
those that believe.’’ Of the blessed Lord him- 
self it is in one instance recorded, ‘‘He could 
there do no mighty works because of their un- 
lief.’’ Surely, Paul never could have accom- 
plished such results among unbelievers. Noth- 
ing ever nullifies the ministry of the gospel like 
the treatment of that gospel as if it were only the 
word of men. Unbelief of its divine origin, pur- 
pose, and power saps the entire strength of min- 
ister as well as people. 

The Thessalonians delieved that they were re- 
ceiving a message from God. See what that per- 
suasion wrought. It made them steadfast in the 
midst of abounding persecution. It made them 
love the Lord's ambassador. They grew stead- 
ily in grace and knowledge. Their lives were 
sanctified by it. And into their hearts it brought 
a hope big with all the anticipation of partnership 
with Christ in His Advent glory. Would not 
such a faith in the gospel produce like fruits to- 
day? Assuredly. It does, for such hearts there 
are in every place—to whom every utterance of 
God’s minister is a message from above, and to 
such hearts come always like results. 

Thank God for such ministers ! Thank God, 
too, for such gospel hearers! Oh, that there 
were more of both |! 


Some Neglected Facts. 


BY REV. W. V. COUCH. 


There are three great facts in nature which are 
established beyond all reasonable question. The 
first is that life comes from life. There is no 
such thing as spontaneous generation. Upon 
this point all scientists are now practically agreed. 

The second fact is that like produces like. The 
character of the parent is reproduced in its off- 
spring. For example, it is found that all animals 
arise from eggs, and that the eggs of all animals 
are at first microscopically small, and to all ap- 
pearance identical; and yet, as Agassiz tells us, 
each one of these eggs ‘“‘has such tenacity of its 
individual principle of life, that no egg was ever 
known to swerve from the pattern of the parent 
animal that gave it birth.’’ Like from like— 
that is the second great law of living nature. 

And the third is like unto it, namely, per- 
sistence of type. The persistence of type seems 
to be a law of the organic world nearly, if not 
quite, as rigid as the law of the conservation of 
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energy, in the physical world. Even where 
variations are caused by artificial means, there is 
a constant tendency to revert to the original type 
of the variety or species to which the variants 
belong. This reversion to type is one of the 
most familiar facts in our experience. You may 
call it degeneracy; but it is not degeneracy, it is 
the law of heredity reasserting its rights; it 1s 
nature claiming her own. There is a _ natural 
limit to all healthy variation. Men of genius 
seldom give birth to men of equal genius. The 
falling off is generally very marked. Highly 
developed (improved) vegetables and animals 
are less hardy than the native stock. Nations 
advance to a certain point in civilization and then 
invariably decline. 

These three stubborn facts, then, life from life, 
like from like, and the persistence of type, are 
rocks in the pathway of the evolutionist which 
even Darwin, with all his immense learning and 
ingenuity, was not able to remove. Read his 
chapter on ‘‘Mongrels and Hybrids,’’ and notice 
how he labors to work his theory clear of this 
unwelcome obstruction. 

And now add, to these, three patent facts in 
nature, Darwin’s own confession, made three or 
four years after the publication of his ‘‘Origin of 
Species’: ‘‘The belief in natural selection,’’ he 
says, ‘‘must, at present, be grounded entirely on 
general considerations. When we descend to 
details, we cannot prove that a single species has 
changed; nor can we prove that the supposed 
changes are beneficial, which is the ground-work 
of this theory; nor can we explain why some 
species have changed while others have not.’’ 
And what was true twenty-five years ago, when 
Darwin made this candid admission, is just as 
true, to-day. Not a solitary fact has been dis- 
covered to prove that species have ever changed; 
but the gap has widened more and more, espec- 
ially the gap which separates man from the ape. 

There is something very striking in the pres- 
ent attitude of the public mind towards Darwin- 
ism. Some of us can well remember the sensa- 
tion which his famous book produced, upon its 
first appearance. Edition after edition sold rap- 
idly. Charles Kingsley wrote: ‘*Darwin is carry- 
ing everything before him.’’ And so it seemed. 
Darwinism went witha rush. To discredit it 
was almost to discredit one’s own mental sanity. 
A reaction was inevitable; and the reaction has 


come. Darwinism doesn’t go with a rush now. 
It is hampered by too many difficulties. It is an 


explanation that doesn’t explain. Time and ex- 
perience are revealing its essential weakness. 
And twenty years more will probably see it (de- 
cently, we hope) dead and buried. And the 
belief in evolution as the law of the physical and 
moral universe will be set down as a 
stupendous delusion—one of the greatest in the 
intellectual history of mankind. It illustrates 


the strong bent of the human mind to be swayed 
by hypotheses, instead of keeping close to the 


unchanging facts of nature. 


We cannot refrain from calling attention to 
another singular admission of Darwin. Singular, 
we call it, because he does not seem to have had 
any suspicion of its real significance. In a letter 
to Charles Lyell he says: ‘‘I cannot remember 
that I have stated in the ‘Origin’ the fact of very 
few species ever varying... I ought to have 
said that very few species ever vary so as to be- 
come modified; for this is the fundamental basis 
of classification.’’ In other words, if species, in 
general, were subject to variation there would be 
an end to classification, and so an end to all 
science. That is what Cuvier said before him: 
“Tf species were not permanent there could be 
no natural history.’’ And that is the sting in 
Agassiz’ sarcastic question: ‘‘If species do not 
exist how can they vary?’’ 

Evolution, then, according to Cuvier and 
Agassiz, and by the admission even of Darwin, 
instead of accounting for the beautiful order 
which we see in the universe (Cosmos) would 
land everything in the primitive disorder and 
night. If ‘‘nothing zs, but everything is in a con- 
tinual process of becoming,’’ which is the phil- 
osophical germ of evolution, how can there be 
any such thing as order anywhere? for order im- 
plies stability. For once Darwin seems to have 
had a hint of the logical consequence of his theory, 
if resolved into a general principle governing 
organic changes. Darwinism is therefore self- 
convicted of being a suicidal theory. If consist- 
ently carried out as a scientific principle it would 
destroy the possibility of science, because it 
would destroy ‘‘the fundamental basis of classi- 
fication,’’ upon which all science depends. 

San Diego, Cal. 


Oriental Faiths. 
BY REV. DUNCAN MUNRO, 
first Paper. 


‘‘Whereas I was blind, now I see’’ are the 
words of a very positive man; and as the Su- 
preme Light for the nations has been seen, and 
heard and known among men, is it not with feel- 
ings mingled with remorse that we think of the 
many millions of our race who are still in pagan 
darkness? In our seminaries the theories of Spi- 
noza, of Spencer, of Darwin, or of Schopenhauer 
may be still discussed and their defects exposed; 
but now missionaries from the Orient are forcing 
themselves upon us, mahatmas are easily found, 
incarnations and reincarnations are as necessary 
as evolution itself; and then the Hindoos of India 
easily outnumber all Protestants combined, to 
say nothing of the millions of Buddhists and an- 
cestry worshippers, who make up the vast popu- 
lation of Further India, China, and Japan. 

In studying the teachings of Brahmanism, of 
Buddha, and Zoroaster, we are upon enchanted 
ground, away beyond the twelve altars of the 
Emathian conqueror, beyond the river Hydas- 
pes down which Alexander traveled to the In- 
dian sea; we are in the land of coral, pearls, and 
rubies, in a land that seemed far off even to the 
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patriarch Job. There are two references to In- 
dia in the book of Esther: it was the eastern 
boundary of the empire of Ahasuerus. The He- 
brew name is Hoddu for Honadu, and there are 
several references to it in the O. T. Apocrypha. 
To Iridia the distance has always lent enchant- 
ment, and its Taj Mahal to-day, mausoleum 
though it be, and Moslem Shah Jehan its builder, 
has no rival for artistic beauty, after two centu- 
ries and more/are past. In India, Asoka, and 
the Buddha, and the botree flourished; the betel 
nut and banyan tree are common there; and 
from time immemorial the withering blight of 
Hindooism has crushed out all energy from a 
large section of the Aryan family, and in India, 
too, the followers of Zoroaster are found living 
in affluence and peace. 

Virgil refers to India and its seven-headed 
stream in the familiar lines: 


“(eu seplem surgens sedales amnibus, altus 
Per tacitum Ganges.” 

Some think that Egypt is the cradle of all civ- 
ilization, and of all religion, and there are very 
ancient inscriptions along the banks of the Nile, 
which still invite the traveler to pray for the souls 
of the departed. They were very religious in 
the land of the Pharoahs, in that rainless land, 
with its Karnak vast beyond conception, even 
though in ruins now, in the land of the croco- 
diles, and pyramids, and mummies, in its palmy 
days of longago. The greatest event in a man’s 
life seems to have been his funeral, and they had 
many gods in Egypt. The leading three were 
Osiris and Isis, who were husband and wife, or 
brother and sister (representing the male and fe- 
male principles in nature), and Horus, their son. 
A war for supremacy was waged, and Osiris was 
vanquished by Set; he was submerged and 
chopped into pieces, but by the aid of Thoth 
(Reason) Osiris returned to life, and he now 
reigns in the nether world. Set and Osiris fought 
for the soul of man, and although Osiris was the 
Creator and the beneficent power in nature, still 
he was temporarily defeated. Manetho tells us 
that under the second Pharoah of the second 
dynasty, bulls were reckoned among the gods of 
Egypt. Ra, the sun-god, is represented as a 
hawk-headed man. Annubis is the dog-headed 
god, and he conducted the dead and cared for 
the mummies. Apis and Serapis are incarna- 
tions of Osiris. In time Isis became identified 
with Io, the rival of Juno for the affections of the 
Olympian Zeus. The bull is prominent in Egyp- 
tian mythology, and we read of incarnation, as 
of Osiris, but in the, Brahman system the cow 
and bull are sacred, and reincarnations seem to 
have no limit. 

The Vedas is the popular name given to avery 
ancient collection of hymns, 1017 in all, and these 
are the sacred literature of the Hindoos; they are 
subdivided into four parts--the Rig-Vedas, the 
Yajur, the Sama, and the Atharva, but the fourth 
part is not so important as the other three, these 
having been milked, respectively, from fire, air, 


and the sun. The Shastras explained the Vedas. 
Hindooism has a Creator named Praja-prati, who 
has been thrice incarnate. First, as the boar, he 
dug up the earth when it was covered with water; 
then as the tortoise he fructified and replenished 
the earth; and thirdly, as the fish, he saved man 
from the flood. This third incarnation is called 
the matsya avatara, and reminds us of the deluge. 
In post-Vedic times Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva 
form the Hindoo triad or trinity. Brahma cre- 
ated himself man, Vishnu is the preserver, and 
Siva the destroyer. Brahma (neuter) is the su- 
preme soul of the universe; he receives no wor- 
ship, but absorbs himself. This Brahma became 
Brahma (masculine), the first of the Hindoo 
triad, who took his origin from the First Cause 
or mundane egg. Brahma is red in color. 
He has four or maybe five heads, four arms, a 
scepter or spoon, beads, a bow and a water 
pitcher. The earth, air and the sky; fire, the 
elements, and the sun, or Agui, Indra and Surya, 
constitute their secondary deities, but in post- 
Vedic writings Vishnu is the second of the Hindoo 
trimurti; he is the preserver, the kind and bene- 
volent god of Brahminism. Vishnu has become 
incarnate many times, Rama is the seventh incar- 
nation, Krishna, so like our word Christ, is the 
eighth, Buddha the ninth and Kalki in the iron 
age, and riding upon a white horse, is their tenth 
avartara or reincarnation of Vishnu, the god of 
mercy and benevolence. 


In the Southland. 


Wednesday, September 28th, is a day not 
soon to be forgotten by the pastor and people of 
the Los Angeles Third church. Forsome time, 
since the erection of their present building, the 
church has been paying off a loan of $3000 to 
the Loan Fund, of the Board of Church Erection, 
in annual payments. Recently two of their good 
people, Mr. and Mrs. Miller, offered to put a 
pipe organ in the church, provided the congrega- 
tion would pay off the whole of the debt. The 
evening above named witnessed the taking of suf- 
ficient pledges to assure the undertaking; and 
it is hoped that before the first of the coming 
year the church will be in a position to sing to the 
music of a new instrument a triumphant anthem 
in major key. We have literally fulfilled the in- 
junction, ‘‘Owe no man anything save to love 
one another.’’ Speed the day ! 


On Wednesday, the 5th inst., the Presbytery 
of Los Angeles met as per adjournment, and 
after due examination received the Rev. A. B. 
Prichard from the Presbytery of Brooklyn. 
Provisional arrangements had been made for his 
installation in the evening of the same day. The 
Presbyterian churches generally had given up 
their prayer-meetings for the occasion, and the 
auditorium was well filled. A bounteous lunch 
had been served to the delegates to Presbytery 
between the afternoon session and the evening 
exercises, and there was a numerous represena- 
tion of the brethren for an adjourned meeting; 
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all of which showed the warm interest felt by all 
in this work and undertaking of the loyal and 
true band known as the First Presbyterian church 
of Los Angeles. The evening exercises were 
those usual, but more than usual in interest to 
the audience, because of the deep, flowing under- 
current of joy and gratitude. It made your cor- 
respondent say over to himself the words of the 
prophet, ‘The work of righteousness shall be 
peace, and the effect of righteousness, quietness 
and assurance forever.’’ A thoroughly united, 
harmonious, loyal and brave band takes up the 
work, rallying around, as all believe, a conse- 
crated leader sent to them of God. Thesermon 
by the Rev. H. K. Walker, the popular pastor 
of the Immanuel church, on the freedom through 
the truth, struck a highnote. Dearly loved Father 
Marks gave a charge, tender, stirring and full of 
gospel suggestion, a benediction to every brother 
who heard it. If the people do not help their 
pastor and push the work as laborers together 
with Christ, it will not be the fault of Dr. N. H. 
G. Fife, bishop of Pasadena. In his brotherly 
way he exhorted, but more, he convinced them 
of the pleasure of the important work committed 
to them. Many of the people, as they greeted 
friends and each other, afterwards, said it was an 
auspicious day for them; and we all believe it 
was. And as is usual in God’s dealings, soon 
we will hear it said, the things which have hap- 
pened have fallen out for the furtherance of the 
Gospel. 


From the meetings of Presbytery we have 
missed our venerable stated clerk, the Rev. P. D. 
Young. His health has not been so good of 
late, and while we know it is a deprivation on 
his part, it is also on the part of the Presbytery. 
His counsel is good, his grasp of situations firm, 
and his opinion always listened to with deferen- 
tial respect. We hope his strength may return 
sufficient to allow of his attendance on the ses- 
sions of Synod. 


Speaking of Synod moves me to say that the 
people of San Diego First church are going to 
do everything in their power to make the sessions 
both profitable and pleasant. We hope there 
will be a good attendance. The Rev. P. E. 
Kipp, the pastor, is home again. The serious 
illness of his son, a soldier of the recent war, de- 
tained him in the East, but arrangements for 
Synod are about complete. We have not had 
for some years quite as good rates in some ways 
as we have this year. The Southern Pacific 
Company's courtesies are about as usual, only 
the establishment of a /imited first-class fare from 
such points as San Francisco to Los Angeles will 
be a material saving to Synod. The Santa Fe 
has given us a round trip rate that is only fifty 
cents more than a quarter regular fare. The 
Steamship Company’s fare is lower than in for- 
mer years; and a/l of these allow very generous 
stop-over privileges after the sessions of Synod. 
The San Diego people are planning some enjoy- 


able excursions also, and on the whole it would 
seem as if there is a conspiracy of circumstances 
to bring about a profitable time. But the best 
of arrangements, perfect and complete as ingenu- 
ity can make them, will be only as sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbals except the gracious 
presence of the Master of Assemblies be with us. 
The meeting of Synod is not an annual jaunt or 
pleasure trip; it is a court of Jesus Christ, to ad- 
vance his kingdom. It should be, and become 
more and more a power-house of spiritual 
energy. The Presbyterian church has always 
been a power for righteousness in the land. We 
believe with all our heart that the State of Cali- 
fornia needs more and more of our salt preserva- 
tive. The evangelistic, educational, temperance, 
philanthropic and missionary forces need to hear 
our clear notes of loyalty to Christ sounding out. 
No step backward, of course not, but many, 
many steps forward. Hold the Word of Life! 
yes, and holding it forth to all who are without. 
Oh, that as a church we may be more and more 
so pure in heart, sincere in motive and loyal in 
work, that we may hear the voice which calls us 
to go forward, and may be able to move with an 
effectiveness that shall show us worthy to be 
called a church of Jesus Christ. 


Silas F. Johnson, M. D., who is a medical 
missionary of our Board in Africa, is at home 
with his wife for a brief stay of a few months. 
He is stirring the churches in which he speaks by 
his graphic words, representing the conditions 
under which the work is carried out, and the 
great need. He expects to be at Synod and 
tell of the work there. 


The Rev. Dr. D. R. Colmery has been sup- 
plying the Santa Ana pulpit during the absence 
of the pastor, Rev. J. T. Hopkins. 

Elyah Oxymel. 


Presbyterian Students at Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. 

The complimentary reception given by the 
First Presbyterian church to the Stanford stu- 
dents interested in the Presbyterian church was a 
very enjoyable affair. There are at Stanford 
this semester about two hundred students who 
are Presbyterian in their church membership or 
preference. About forty of these are members 
of the church at Palo Alto, and as many more 
are members of the Endeavor society. The 
church ushers estimate fully one hundred and 
fifty students who attend our church with some 
degree of regularity. Our church is called the 
‘‘students’ church.”’ 

The object of this reception was to bring this 
class of students in closer touch with each other 
and with the church people. The new home of 
the pastor, Rev. J. W. Graybill, was filled to 
overflowing, notwithstanding the rainy day. 
The occasion was largely of a social nature, yet 


all listened with rapt attention to the following 
interesting program: 
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Dr. Little, the church chorister, sang ‘‘The 
Lost Chord’’; Prof. Walter Miller gave the wel- 
come address on behalf of the church, setting 
forth the holy mission and the grand purpose for 
which our church stands. This was followed by 
Prof. J. O. Griffin, another elder of our church, 
who very tenderly and emphatically urged upon 
all to know the value of the reciprocal relations 
of church life to University life. These two 
professors wield a great influence, spiritually, 
among the students, and their admonitions came 
with teliing effect to the minds and hearts of all 
present on this occasion. Mr. Walter Clark—a 
’99 student and president of Stanford Y. M. C. 
A., told in a very happy way the religious status 
of the University. Halbert W. Chappel, ’oo, 
responded on behalf of the students, telling of 
the cordial appreciation on their part of the work 
done by the church, showing the wide scope of 
the work and its evident effects among a large 
element of the student body. Among other 
evidences mentioned by the speaker was the fact 
that twenty-five students had joined the church 
in the last year. 

After the departure of the guests the pastor 
and his wife felt more deeply than ever that the 
method for work among students must be on 
two lines—quiet personal work and these social 
gatherings at the pastor’s home. 


“Under His Wings.” 

‘‘He shall cover thee with his feathers, and 
under his wings shalt thou trust. Under the 
shadow of thy wings will I rejoice.’’ 

How beautifully suggestive of protection, of 
safety, of comfort, these words are! Each life 
has its difficulties; upon each head some storms 
must beat. But, oh, the comfort of knowing 
“there’s a refuge near!’’ It must needs be that 
storms and sorrows, trials and temptations, dan- 
gers and difficulties, come. They do come, and 
are too many and too much for any unaided, un- 
protected life to face, to stand under. But shall 
the storms discourage and destroy us? No— 
‘*He shall cover thee with his feathers.’’ Here 
is protection guaranteed. It is not upon our 
heads that the full fury of the storm falls: we are 
covered with the divine feathers and sheltered 
under the divine wings. Verily, ‘‘from every 
stormy wind that blows’’ there is a place of pro- 
tection. 

‘Under his wings shalt thou trust,’’ and not 
be afraid of the trials and temptations of life. 
The divine wings afford a place of safety. In 
Christ, and in Christ alone, do we find this place 
of safety. In him do we find ‘‘the cleft of the 
rock.’’ If we stray from him we go forth into 
the place of danger, and the place of death is 
near by. 

In him is comfort. The young birds find 
warmth under the mother-bird’s wings. Then 
have they the bird-life comfort and contentment. 
The outside world is cold, unfriendly, unkind. 


‘The world will love its own.’’ In Christ is the 
warmth of love, the friendliness of great interest, 
and the kindness of true unselfishness. Verily, 
in him is comfort and contentment; he will suc- 
cor us; he is touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities; we may rely upon him for help. 
‘‘All my trust on Thee is stayed, 
All my help from Thee I bring; 


Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing.’’ 


Love’s Mission. 


Love is always building up. It puts some line 
of beauty on every life it touches. It gives new 
hope to discouraged ones, new strength to those 
who are weak, new joys to those who are sorrow- 
ing, thus enabling them to go on in life’s ways 
when, without the cheer, they must have sunk 
down in their disheartenment. It helps the despair- 
ing to rise and start again. It makes life seem more 
worth while to every one into whose eyes it looks. 
Its words are benedictions. Its every breath is 
full of mspiration. It does good, and never evil, 
all its days. It is like God, whose name is Love. 
It carries in its influence a perpetual revealing of 
God. It goes through the world like an angel . 
of joy and peace, singing into human hearts the 
song of heaven, scattering everywhere good 
seeds which shall yield a harvest of righteousness. 
— Westminster Teacher. 


Bible Class Work. 


An extension prospectus of Bible Study has 
been prepared by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of San Francisco, including eight 
Bible classes a week and three religious meet- 
ings. The normal class for the study of the In- 
ternational Sabbath-school lesson is held at the 
Association Building, Mason and Ellis streets, 
every Saturday from 12 to. 1: 00 o'clock, con- 
ducted by Rev. S. S. Cryor, D.D., and is open 
free to both men and women; this class is in- 
tended especially to help Sunday-school teach- 
ers and Bible workers in general. Rev. David 
James will conduct a Bible class this season at 
the Association every Tuesday evening at 8: 00 
o’clock, the subjects for this class being ‘The 
Great Fundamental Doctrines of the Bible.’’ 
The prospectus of the Bible study and religious 
work department of the Association has just been 
issued, giving class hours, teachers and subjects 
for classes and for religious meetings; it may be 
secured on application at the Association office. 
All the Bible classes with the exception of the 
normal Bible class are for young men exclusively ; 
the normal Bible class is open to both men and 
women. A series of Bible lectures during the 
month of October is being given by the Rev. S. 
M. Jefferson, LL.D., Dean of the Berkeley 
Bible Seminary, every Sunday afternoon at 3: 00 
o’clock; this service is for young men exclu- 
sively. 
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Tbe Home Circle. 


Autumn. 


Now gently falls the fading light, 
The Autumn sunset’s veil, 

While dusky grows the wavering flight 
Of whipporwill and quail. 

The grain is bound; the nuts are brown 
On every wooded hill; 

The light is softened on the down, 
And silvered on the rill. 


The partridge drums; the plover’s call 

Salutes the sportsman’s ear, 
_ And just above the waterfall 

The fisher sets his weir. 

The reddened leaves, with withered wings, 
Sweep lightly to the sod, 

And Autumn walks the land and sings, 
With rustling sandals shod. 


—G. H. Dierhold,in the October Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


Recollections of General Sherman. 


Edward S. Ellis contributes to the Chautau- 
guan an interesting paper of recollections of 
General Sherman, from which we take one or 
two extracts: 

During one of General Sherman’s most inter- 


‘esting reminiscences, while we all gave rapt at- 


tention, a colored waiter with white apron bustled 
out of the hotel door. He wasshort, very fat, 
with shining visage, and evidently held a good 
opinion of himself. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, he walked rapidly up to General Sherman 
and laid his pudgy hand on his shoulder. 

‘“‘Oxcoos me, sah; is yo’ name Cahson?’’ he 
asked. 

Without the slightest ruffle of his temper, 
the general replied: 

‘“‘No, but I knew Kit Carson very well in 
California; are you looking for him? If so, I’m 
sorry to inform you he is dead, though I adopted 
one of his sons.”’ | 

‘‘No, sah, dis is another Cahson; if yo’ see 
him jes’ let me know. What is yo’ name?’’ 

‘‘Sherman,’’ was the imperturbable reply. 

‘All right, but I’m lookin’ for Mistah Cah- 
son.’ 

‘“‘T really hope you will find him,’’ gravely re- 
marked the general, as amid the smiles of the 
auditors the African bustled back into the hotel. 

At this moment a lady came forward and beg- 
ged permission to introduce her daughter, a rosy- 
cheeked miss. Sherman was on his feet in an 
instant, cap in hand. Taking the dainty fingers 
in his own, he leaned forward and implanted a 
kiss on the glowing cheek. The young lady 
blushed with pleasure, and she had reason to be 
proud, for that salute, like the thousands that 
touched the cheeks of Beauty, was as pure as if 
bestowed by Godfrey of Bouillon or the lips of 
the prophet. No whisper of scandal was ever 
breathed against that iron man of war, whose 
private life might well serve as a model for all 
his kind. To him, as to his other comrades in 


arms, woman was a sacred being and man’s 
highest privilege was to serve as her knight. 

Many young ladies sought an introduction that 
day, as they always did when Sherman was ac- 
cessible, and I believe it was his invariable cus- 
tom to kiss each, commenting at the same time 
pleasantly upon his prerogative and charming all 
by his tactful remarks. 

Finally, noting Sherman’s happy mood, one 
of the group asked: 

‘‘General, I never understood how it was you 
came to gain the reputation of ‘the Great Amer- 
ican Beau’; won't you enlighten us?’’ 

The question tickled him. The seamed face 
dissolved into wrinkles, and after laughing in his 
silent way for a minute or two, he said: 

‘Well, now you will be surprised when I tell 
you that that whole thing was the work of Gen- 
eral Grant, but it’s a fact. Just after the war 
closed, Grant asked me to take a ride with him 
in Washington behind a horse he had just bought 
and of which he was very fond. As we spun 
down the avenue I said, ‘See here, Grant, now 
that the piping times of peace have come, we 
must choose a fad.’ 

‘“*What are you driving at, Sherman?’ he 
asked.’ 

‘‘*T mean to say that if we don’t fix upon 
something the public will do it for us and it may 
not be pleasant. ’ 

‘**Well, it is pretty generally known that I 
am fond of horses; I suppose that will answer for 
me. What have you in mind?’ | 

‘‘T told him I had fixed upon nothing as yet, 
but would try todo so. Meanwhile, I asked for 
his help. He said he would be glad to serve 
me. 
‘‘Now, what do you suppose Grant did?’’ 
asked Sherman, with pretended indignation. 
‘‘Why, he made straight for the newspaper cor- 
respondents and told them that I had formed the 
resolution to devote the rest of my life to earn- 
ing the name of a gallant for all the young ladies 
in the country. At the same time, he intimated 
to the newspaper men that he would take it as a 
personal favor if they would do what they could 
to spread the news: it would doubtless be of as- 
sistance to me, and he was sure I would appre- 
ciate the kindness. 

‘*Well, those correspondents didn’t need any 
urging. The whole thing was heralded from 
one end of the country to the other; my first 
knowledge coming from the papers themselves. 
I saw through the whole thing, though Grant 
tried to play innocent. Ah, he was a sly wag, 
but,’’ added Sherman, ‘‘I forgave him, and I 
find the work of trying to live up to the reputa- 
tion he made for me the most delightful pursuit 
of my life.’’ | 

Grant, Sherman, Sheridan! What an im- 
mortal triad! What would the history of the 
War for the Union be with their deeds omitted? 
What gallantry, what patriotism, what devotion, 
what leadership, was centered in them! All are 
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gone. Grant sleeps on the bank of the Hudson, 
Sherman on the shore of the Mississippi, and 
Sheridan at Arlington; but their memory is en- 
shrined in the hearts of a loving, grateful country 
and shall endure when the mausoleum’s marble 
has crumbled to dust. 


Spurgeon and the Virago. 


Among the many stories related of the famous 
preacher Spurgeon is one which illustrates his 
common-sense way of meeting denunciation. 
When still a boy-preacher he was warned about 
a certain virago, and told that she intended to 
give him atongue-lashing. ‘‘All right,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘but that’s a game at which two can play.’’ 
Not long after, as he passed her gate one morn- 
ing, she assailed him with a flood of billingsgate. 
He smiled and said, ‘‘Yes, thank you, I am 
quite well; [ hope you are the same.’ Then 
came another burst of vituperation, pitched in a 
still higher key, to which he replied, still smiling: 
‘*Yes, it does look rather as if it is going to rain; 
I think I had better be getting on.’’ ‘‘Bless 
the man,’’ she exclaimed, ‘“‘he is as deaf as a 
post; what's the use of storming at him ?’’ And 
so her ravings ceased, and were never again at- 
tempted.—£x. 


Bicycle Riding on Sunday. 


There are, perhaps, two sides to this subject. 
But are not some of our people contributing to a 


peril which to-day is threatening the sacredness 
of our Sabbath ? 


The Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale of Bos- 
ton, a conservative Unitarian, speaking not long 
since to the young men of this citv, said: ‘‘When 
a club of high-minded, moral and _ intellectual 
young men mount their bicycles on Sunday 
morning, by public appointment, and ride to 
Newport, they say far more distinctly than any 
words could say that so far as they are concerned 
they mean that the next generation shall have no 
Sunday. Courts are not to be closed, stores 
shut up, sheriffs kept back from executing writs, 
in order that young gentlemen may ride all day 
on bicycles. The institution of Sunday, if it is 
to be maintained at all, will be maintained for 
the nobler purposes of the higher life.” 


The Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., a liberal-minded Congregational- 
ist, ina recent address gave it as his opinion that 
‘‘the Sunday paper and the Sunday bicycle are 


the greatest modern enemies of the Christian 
Sabbath.’’ 


A prominent banker of the city of Boston, 
who is not a church-member, recently said: 
‘‘The bicycle is doing more to destroy Sunday 
and oppose the church than any other modern 
institution. ’ 


The Chicago Daily Herald said not long ago: 


‘‘Properly used, the bicycle is as harmless as a 
wheelbarrow; but the part it is being made to 


play in the matter of Sunday receation is wholly 
and indefensibly vicious. ’’ 

Will not our Christian people do well to hesi- 
tate before using the wheel on Sunday, except 
in case of necessity >— Western Christian Advo- 
cate. 


Slang. 


No girl ever won an ounce of respect by being 
slangy. Onthe contrary, many a girl, uncon- 
scious of the cause, has found herself gradu- 
ally slipping out of people’s respect by the fact 
that her talk was dotted with slang phrases. ‘‘Oh, 
she is clever,’’ said a woman not long ago, ofa 
girl who could keep a company constantly 
amused by her apt use of slang. ‘‘She amuses 
me greatly. But I should not care to invite her 
to my home nor have my girls know her.” It 
isa poor popularity fora girl, which has as its 
only basis the cap and bells of the jester. The 


life of the jester is never long.—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


A Queer Postoffice.. 


The smallest, simplest and best protected post- 
office in the world, says an exchange, is in the 
Straits of Magellan, and has been there for 
many years. 

It consists of a small painted keg or cask, and 
is chained to the rocks of the extreme cape, in 
such a manner that it floats free, opposite Terra 
del Fuego. Each passing ship sends a boat to 
take letters out and put others in. 

This curious postoffice. is unprovided witha 
postmaster, and is, therefore, under the protec- 
tion of all the navies of the world. Never in the 
history of this unique ‘‘office’’ have its privileges 
been abused.—Christian Observer. 


Trust the Children. 


Trust the children. Never doubt them, 
Build a wall of love about them; 

After sowing seeds of duty, 

Trust them for the flowers of beauty. 


Trust the children. Don’t suspect them, 
Let your confidence direct them, 

At the hearth or in the wildwood 

Meet them on the plane of childhood. 


Trust the little ones. Remember 
May is not like chill December; 

Let no words of rage or madness 
Check their happy notes of gladness. 


Trust the little ones. You guide them, 
And, above all, ne’er deride them, 
Should they trip, or should they blunder, 
Lest you snap love’s cords asunder. 


Trust the children. Let them treasure 
Mother’s faith in boundless measure, 
Father’s love in them confiding; 

Then no secrets they’ll be hiding. 


Trust the children just as He did 

Who for ‘‘such’’ once sweetly pleaded. 
Trust and guide, but never doubt them, 
Buitd a wall of love about them. 


—New York Ledger. 
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EBiforen’s Corner. 


The Race. 


A little tear and a little smile 
Set out to run a race; 

We watched them closely all the while; 
Their course was baby’s face. 


The little tear, he got the start; 
We really teared he’d win, 

He ran so fast, and made a dart 
Straight for her dimpled chin. 


But somehow —it was very queer, 
We watched them all the while— 

The little shining, fretfultear — 
Got beaten by the smile. 


—Christian Observer. 


A Scientific Grandpapa. 


‘* See, grandpapa, my flower !’’ she cried; 
‘* | found it in the grasses !’’ 
And, with a kindly smile, the sage 
Surveyed it through his glasses. 


Ah, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘involucrate, 
And all the florets ligulate. 
Corolla gamopetalous— 
Composite—exogenous— 

A pretty specimen it is, 
Taraxacum dens-leonis !”’ 


She took the blossom back again, 
His face her wistful eye on. 
‘* | thoughi,’’ she said, with quivering lip, 
‘* It was a dandelion !’’ 
—Margaret Johnson, in October St. Nicholas. 


The Little Dumb Boy. 


Once a minister paid a visit to a deaf and dumb 
asylum in London for the purposes of examining 
the children in the knowledge they possessed of 
the divine truth. 

A little boy on this occasion was asked in writ- 
ing, ‘‘Who made the world ?”’ 

The boy took up the chalk and wrote under- 
neath the question: ‘‘In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth.’’ 

Then the ‘minister inquired in a similar manner, 
‘*‘Why did Jesus Christ come into the world ?’’ 
A smile of delight and gratitude rested on the 
countenance of the little fellow as he wrote, 
‘*This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners.’’ 

A third question was then proposed, emi- 
nently adapted to call his most powerful feelings 
into exercise, ‘‘Why were you born deaf and 
dumb, while I can hear and speak ?”’ 

‘‘Never,’’ saidan eye-witness, ‘‘shall I forget 
the look of holy resignation and chastened sor- 
row which sat on his countenance as he took up 
the chalk and wrote, ‘Even so, Father, for so it 
seemeth good in thy sight.’ ”’ 

These were truly beautiful answers, especially 
the last. Many of us, I fear, think much more 
of our tiny troubles than did that dear boy of his 
one great trouble of not being able to join in con- 
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versation with those around, and hear what is 
said. 

Oh! let us remember that nothing happens by 
chance to those who call God their Father, and 
if trouble fall to our lot, say, like the deaf and 
dumb boy, ‘‘For so it seemeth good in thy 
sight.’’—Sunday-school Evangelist. 


Well Done. 


How the Hodkins geese were kept off the 
Podkins premises is an interesting story related 
by the Philadelphia Record, and condensed 
below: 

The geese strayed for forage, as geese will, 
and sometimes invaded the Podkins front lawn. 

Mrs. Podkins, kindly soul, said she ‘‘didn’t 
want ter git th’ men-folks a-scrappin’ and a- 
mixin’ things up over a passel o’ geese.’’ So 
she organized a board of strategy, consisting of 
herself, her daughter ‘‘Sis’’ and her boy ‘‘Joe.”’ 

The result of their deliberations and certain 
preparations, wherein figured needle and thread, 
some grains of corn and some bits of cardboard, 
became evident the next morning. The Hodkins 
geese appeared as usual, but returned home 
quickly, squawking so noisily as to bring the 
Hodkinses in a body to the front door. What 
they saw astonished them. 

Depending from each fowl’s bill was a bit of 
thread, the innerend anchored to a grain of corn 
in the bird’s interior department, while to the 
other end of the string was attached a card bear- 
ing this inscription: ‘‘Plese Kepe Yur Gooses 
Home.”’ The Hodkins water-fowl are now re- 


concentrados upon the Hodkins home ranch. — 
Ex. 


An Apple Woman. 


Dr. Hillis says: ‘‘Working among the poor 
of London, an English author searched out the 
life-career of an apple woman. Her history 
makes the story of kings and queens contempt- 
ible. Events had appointed her to poverty, 
hunger, cold, and two rooms in a_ tenement. 
But there were three orphan boys sleeping in an 
ash-box whose lot was harder. She dedicated 
her heart and life to the little waifs. During two 
and forty years she mothered and reared twenty 
orphans; gave them home and bed and food; 
taught them allshe knew; helped some to obtain 
a scant knowledge of the trades; helped others 
off to Canada and America. The author says 
she had misshapen features, but that an exquisite 
smile was on her dead face. It must have been 
so. She ‘had a beautiful soul,’ as Emerson said 
of Longfellow. Poverty disfigured the apple 
woman's garret, and want made it wretched, 
nevertheless God's most beautiful angels hovered 
over it. Her life was a blossom even in London’s 
history. Social reform has felt her influence. 
Like a broken vase, the prefume of her being 
will sweeten literature and society a thousand 
years after we are gone.’’—£x. 
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TBe Decidental Woard 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
October Meeting. 


The theme of the devotiona! service which 
opened the first meeting of our Board for Octo- 
ber was suggested by the words, ‘‘As the hart 
panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, O God.’’ In this attitude, our 
prayers will be earnest and our efforts untiring. 

Large gifts for mission work are pledged in 
Canada and in the old world. Let us go up to 
the meeting, with Synod, in strong faith and 
with earnest prayer for the work in the new 
fields. 

The morning hours were devoted to the regu- 
lar business of the Board, and the meeting was 
well attended. After luncheon, in which many 
of the clergymen of the Ministerial Union joined 
us, addresses were made by visiting missionaries. 


DR. AND MRS. CHALFANT OF CHINA, 


Dr. Chalfant of Park-avenue church, Pittsburg, 
who with Mrs. Chalfant were returning from a 
visit with their sons, missionaries in China, gave 
a brief sketch of the work in that field, dwelling 
especially upon the wonderful progress being 
made by the young Chinese women in the mis- 
sion schools and seminaries, of Wei Hein. 


REV. MR. BANNERMAN AND WIFE OF AFRICA, 


Rev. and Mrs. Bannerman spoke to an atten- 
tive audience as they told of their personal experi- 
ences among the natives of the West Coast of 
Africa, at Angom, and other points on the Ogowe 
river. They were pioneers in this field, and in 
addition to the interest attached to their mission 
work had many interesting things to tell of that 
far-away land, and its people. They are both 
excellent speakers, having good voices, a charm- 
ing personal appearance, and best of all a truly 
wonderful story of the power of God’s word 
upon a fallen race, to tell. A revival of mission- 
ary interest is certain to follow wherever they 
go; and though here for rest and restoration of 
health, they are telling their story whenever op- 
portunity offers. 

REV. MR. FAIRBANKS AND WIFE OF INDIA. 


Rev. and Mrs. Fairbanks, missionaries under 
American Board, from near Bombay, were also 
among our guests. They are returning to this 
country on account of ill health. 


‘‘THE HAPPY WOMAN.’’ 


This is the name given Mrs. Bannerman by the 
women of the villages on the Ogowe river, Africa. 
A ‘‘happy woman’’ because she is not a slave, 
but the honored companion, of her husband. 
These people are polygamists, and wives are 
bought and sold the same as other domestic 
animals, the price being so many guns, or fish 
hooks or yards of cloth. A man’s wealth is de- 
termined by the number of his wives, and he may 
do with them what he desires. If he kills one it 
is forgiven him if he make a small present to her 
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The hut the native woman calls home 
has two doors. One opens upon the street, for 
her husband and sons. The other opens toward 
the forest where she with her daughters may pass 
out to work, plant and tend the potatoes or find 
food for the family in the forest; for she has to 
support the family, while her husband and sons 
spend their time at the ‘‘palaver’’ house in the 
center of the village. 

How many women of Bible-lands realize that 
they are ‘‘happy women’’ because of their birth 
in a land where God’s word is found. What 
‘‘chappy woman’’ will not spare an extra dollar to 
send the Bible as a thank-offering to these un- 
happy women of Africa this year. They are 
pleading for it to-day as never before. Mr. 
Bannerman says they have no word in their 
language for Heaven. Think of it! Words in 
plenty for the evil, but none for hope and joy and 
a better world beyond the grave. 


“THE THIRD MISSIONARY.” 


This was the name given the first baby boy 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Bannerman, in their Afri- 
can home. When the little missionary was only 
a few hours old people began to come from vil- 
lages far and near to see the white man’s baby; 
and in addition to satisfying their curiosity and 
assuring them that the white man did not come 
into the world full-grown as they had supposed, 
the missionaries improved the opportunity to tell 
the ‘‘old, old story’’ to many that they otherwise 
night never have reached. Their interest in the 
little ‘‘third missionary’? was used to teach the 
mothers the proper physical care to give their 
own little ones, and as he grew, the lessons multi- 
plied—lessons in hygiene, lessons in moral and 
spiritual training. 

The little ‘‘third missionary’’ led the way to 
mothers’ meetings, to children’s meetings and 
schools, and the Savior’s work. ‘‘A little child 
shall lead them,’’ had never more literal fulfill- 
ment than in that distant African mission home. 


MRS. FIELD’S REPORT. 


Mrs. Field, superintendent of the Mission 
Home, reported that thirteen of the Chinese girls 
brought in by officers, on the recent raid for 
such girls from the Omaha Exposition, are still 
in the Home. All are quiet, well-behaved and 
quite willing to obey the rules. 

Mrs. Field also reported the marriage of one 
of the bright Christian girls of the Home toa 
Christian man, during the week past; and ex- 
pressed gratitude that another Christian home 
is planted among the Chinese of this city. The 
bride plays the cabinet organ and she and her 
husband entertained their wedding guests with 
gospel hymns, instead of in the heathen Chinese 
fashion. 

A few Christian women in this city generously 
give such of our girls as wish it instruction in 
music, teaching them to play the gospel hymns, 
and many of the girls avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 


family. 
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Woman's North Pacific 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m. Invitation extended 
toall. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at Io a. m. 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 
Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 
480 Hall street. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


All communications intended for this column should 


be sent to Mrs. E. W. Allen, 469 Sixth street, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Extracts from Dr. Leonard’s Letters. 


TWO DISPENSARY PATIENTS. 


‘“T wish you could look into my dispensary 
waiting-room some day. I think you would 
find an interesting sight. Perhaps there would 
be a few individuals you would not feel like 
snuggling up very close to, but I think you 
would enjoy a look through the door and window. 
Yesterday I had two old ladies complaining of 
deafness. They understood perfectly every- 
thing I said to them even when I spoke quite 
low. I examined their ears and found no trouble. 
Then we inquired how they happened to come. 
They said that a friend of theirs had had her 
hearing restored by me and they thought they 
would come and have their ears examined.’’ 


INTERESTED WOMEN. 


‘Tam having some very nice women now, 
some who listen very attentively to the truth and 
tell Mrs. Lien that they have dropped off one 
sin or another. Last weeka couple of ladies 
from the higher classes came to call on me. I 
took them to my bedroom which they thought 
very fine indeed, and my closet a model of neat- 
ness, so theysaid. Their poor little feet, about 
four inches long, were rather weary after climb- 
ing stairs, which they are not accustomed to.’’ 


ANOTHER DISPENSARY PATIENT. 


‘‘My work has been lighter for some days; 
till a week ago when it picked up again. [| 
thought the women considered it too warm to 
come to the Dispensary, and that I should have 
a small attendance till I should close for the sum- 
mer, but they are coming again. I had two 
patients before nine o'clock this morning. One, 


a young girl about fourteen years old, had crushed ~ 


her thumb in a flour mill. It had been done up 


in Chinese medicine, paper and cloth. Thinking 


the sooner it had antiseptic treatment, the better, 
I immediately put it to soak. Inthe course of 
time we got down to flesh and blood, and found 
a badly crushed thumb. The poor child was 
very brave; she had scarcely slept all the night 


before for weeping with the pain, but she made 
no fuss while I dressed it. But after it was all 
done she was very sick, vomiting, caused from 
pain and fear of dressing. Mills are crude affairs 
in China. They consist of two stones, one 
wheeled around on the top of the other bya 
man, woman, child or donkey.”’ 


ITINERATING, 


“Miss McKillican has gone to the country 
again for six or eight weeks’ work. She has 
two Chinese women with her and has gone to our 
best located and most healthful country village.’’ 


A MEDICAL VISIT. 


“Last Friday evening I was called to seea 
woman, who had been sick about fifteen days. 
A cart came for me. I found the woman and a 
five-year-old sick child in a tiny, close, dark and 
damp room, on a kang (bed). After a timea 
light was brought, but as there was no oil in the 
iamp it did not amount to much. It was with 
difficulty that I could read the temperature regis- 
tration. Allthe people in the neighborhood, hear- 
ing that a foreign lady doctor was there, thought 
they would like to come in, and they would have 
filled the room if I had not prevented it. As it 
was, they so blocked the door and window that 
in a few minutes there was not a trace of oxygen 
inthe room. I went to the door and ordered 
them back, and thereafter questioned the sick 
woman as I stood at the door keeping the people 
back. Everyone could hear everything. It 
was entirely too dark in that little room to at- 
tempt to make up any powders, so I brought a 
man home with me for medicine, and had him 
repeat directions five or six times after me. I. 
told him to come back the next day at one 
o'clock. He came about three. Had given all 
the cathartics to the mother and seemed sur- 
prised that the cAz/d had not been affected. The 
noon doses of medicine he had not given because 
they had taken some food and he seemed to fear 
some adverse chemical action if the food and 
medicines should meet in the stomach. _ I often 
wonder if ever medicine is given as directed. [| 


spent considerable time the other day with a 


woman who had been taking tincture of iron. 
After I had despaired of ever penetrating her 
brain, she grasped the thought that it was not 
the extravagant, but the reckless use of drugs 
that I was disturbed about; that if she had taken 
the same amount of some preparations it would 
have killed her. Another woman took five 
cathartic pills instead of one. She is now con- 
vinced that foreign medicine is powerful, and fol- 
lows my directions more closely. 

“I now have a woman forty-nine years old 
who is breaking off the opium habit. She has 
heard the truth and believes. Wants to unite 
with the church and is breaking off the opium 
before asking for admission. She isa woman of 
very strong will. Though suffering much dis- 


comfort, she has no notion of returning to her 
old habit.’’ 


—— 
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Woman’s Spnordical Societp 


OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


The Natural History of Mormonism. 
SECOND PAPER. 


The second cause of the Mormon delusion is 
man’s innate love of the concrete. We have in 
Mormonism a fearful illustration of the evil 
wrought by a good thing out of place. Human 
education begins in material things, and progress 
is through the letter to the spirit. But growth, 
by virtue of that tremendous law of alternatives 
that is stamped upon creation, has two tendencies, 
the one upward toward the ideal, the other down- 
ward toward its negative. This twofold direc- 
tion of the spiritual life is wonderfully set forth 
in Scripture. In its exquisite delineations of the 
soul’s phases, we see the man of God’s good 
pleasure growing up out of sacrifices, types and 
carnal ordinances, through prophecy, the cross 
and life’s manifold tribulations, toward the perfect 
freedom of the Spirit. At the one pole you see 
a child busy with toys and object lessons; at the 
other you behold a developed man in Christ all 
taken up with the unseen kingdom, and using 
material things solely as instruments. So, on 
the other hand, Scripture exhibits the counter 
tendency in the Jew—deaf to prophecy, prone 
to phariseeism, and seeking Christ for loaves and 
fishes. In this and in its modern developments, 
lies the nadir of the mind of Christ. One may 
express the downward tendency in the homely 
phraseology of every-day life. Breeds, we say, 
run out; the scientist would say that they revert 
to the type. Mormonism is an instance; Mor- 
monism is Christianity run out or reverted to its 
type. 

To know the heretical process one but needs 
to reason at a tangent to historic Christian cul- 
ture. Christian doctrine starts in the postulate 
of a spiritual and holy God who saves by re- 
demption, that is, by lifting up men in Christ 
toward his own lofty plane. Mormonism is the 
very climax of heresy, since it strikes at the con- 
ception of God, recreating him in its own base 
image, and making salvation to consist in the dis- 


covery that God simply has the start of man in. 


the race of life. 

Such religious vagaries re not harmless. To 
illustrate: one of the necessary and legitimate 
fruits of Christianity is the monogamic family. 
Mormonism necessarily subverts this and _intro- 
duces polygamy in the interest of its idea of 
God. Gods being manufactured out of men, it 
is expedient to hasten the process by every pos- 
sible means. Again, the modern free state is a 
direct sequence of spiritual Christianity. If spir- 
itual agencies can be trusted, men may sately be 
left to the guidance of conscience. But Mormon- 
ism claims that no man of himself knows the for- 
mula of Godhood: the secret being in the cus- 
tody of those higher in the scale, it must be re- 


vealed by them. Furthermore, by blotting out 
the distinction of spiritual and carnal, it leaves no 
certain line between church and state. There 
can be but one order of authority, the state being 
absorbed in the church. Life can have no inter- 
est worthy to be compared with the discipline 
that leads to deification; hence those who alone 
understand the necessary steps have peremptory 
rights. The state cannot be supposed to have 
any adequate knowledge or experience. That 
this is no mere speculation is shown by the 
teachings of Mormonism and by its record. 
From the beginning it has claimed and exercised 
secular power, and has constantly set aside the law. 

Mohammedanism, Romanism and Mormonism 
are not accidental or transient phenomena. 
They strike their roots deep into the neglects 
and weaknesses of Christian character. Mormon- 
ism has attained its present stature, and is a por- 
tentous cloud on the spiritual sky to-day, just 
because there are millions of souls in Christen- 
dom whose tastes, aptitudes and inadequate dis- 
cipline expose them to an overmastering tempta- 
tion to hasten the kingdom of God by earthly 
wisdom; who will not believe without signs and 
wonders; who construe all things spiritual in 
terms of the material and concrete, and receive 
the witness of the Holy Spirit only as a luminous 
or an audible fact. Here again we appeal to the 
observation of the student of Mormonism. There 
is no community of equal size in the land so in- 
fected with a crude and perverted supernatural- 
ism. Dreams, visions, miracles, prophecies and 
portents are the stuff out of which the Mormon 
life is made. 

If there are those that indulge an easy optimism 
touching the state and the future of Mormonism, 
let them seriously ponder some questions: In 
what time may we reasonably expect to counter- 
act a malignant growth of fifty years’ standing? 
Is.the Church of God making even as strong an 
appeal as Mormonism makes to the myriads of 
souls exposed by heredity and environment to 
its approaches? Are we not still playing at 
moral education? Do we justly estimate either 
the power of a thorough-going Christian dis- 
cipline, or the perils of its neglect? Can the 
poison of Mormonism be eliminated without 
striking radically at its causes in the national life? 

For ourselves, we verily believe that unless the 
Church bestir herself mightily, Mormonism has 
a great future before it, since its harvests are our 
neglected opportunities. 

Rev. Charles M. Shepherd. 

Evanston, Wyo. 


A few weeks ago the Wailing Place in Jerusa- 
lem was the scene of a remarkable gathering. 
The Jews had assembled in the presence of the 
American and English consuls to pray for the 
success of America. How significant! Civil 
and religious liberty was first proclaimed from 
Sinai, and is repeated to-day in the thunder o 
our guns heard throughout the earth.—Zx, 
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The Sundap-Schoof. 


Notes by Prof. Thomas F. Day, D.D. 


Messiah’s Kingdom _— (Isaiah xi: 
4-10). 
LESSON V. October 30, 1893. 


Text: earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. 


(Isaiah xi: 9.) 
Introduction. 

1. TIME. 

Some scholars fix the date at 720 B. C. or 715, 
others at 701, while others assign it to a still 
later period. 

2. IsaAraAH’S CONCEFTION OF THE MESSIAH. 


None of the prophets drew a complete por- 
trait of the Messiah. Each sketched with a firm 
hand one or two lineaments of his character, and 
left the rest in shadow. The delineations grew 
out of the circumstances of the times, ¢. g., the 
kingly ideal belongs to the period when the 
monarchy was still in existence; the prophetic 
ideal became prominent during the Exile when 
the monarchy had ceased, and Israel’s prophetic 
mission had come to the fore; while the priestly 
ideal arose in the post-exilic age, which wit- 
nessed the return of the exiles, the reorganiza- 
tion of the temple-service, and the revival of the 
priesthood. These various conceptions reached 
their unity in the Messiah of the New Testament, 
who was greater than any single Old Testament 
representation. The present lesson gives us 
one of several kingly portraits found in the ear- 
lier prophecies of Isaiah. The connection be- 
tween them is nowhere stated, but it is natural 
to find here an advance upon the earlier Messi- 
anic representation. ‘‘Immanuel (ch. vi: 14 ff ) 
was only a Sufferer with His people in the day 
of their oppression. The Prince-of-the-Four- 
Names (ch. ix: 6) was the Redeemer of His peo- 
ple from their captivity, and stepped to his throne 
not only after victory, but with the promise of a 
long and just government shining from the titles 
by which He was proclaimed. But now Isaiah 
not only speaks at length of this peaceful reign 
—a chronological advance—but describes his 
hero so inwardly that we also feel a certain spir- 
itual advance.’’—Prof. George Adam Smith. 
The picture is that of a perfect ruler. It has 
been plausibly conjectured that these verses con- 
tain the program which Isaiah set before his 
pupil, Hezekiah, on his accession (715 B. C.) to 
the charge of a nation which his weak prede- 
cessor had suffered to lapse into abuse of justice, 
and laxity of morals. 


3. BACKGROUND OF THE PROPHECY. 


Chapter x, which forms the background of 
the lesson, is one of the most original and artis- 
tic of Isaiah’s prophecies. The prophet speaks 
of Assyria as the instrument of Jehovah for Isra- 
el’s correction, quotes its boastful words, pre- 
dicts its hopeless destruction, and the salvation 


of Israel’s remnant. The sudden collapse of the 
Assyrian army is likened to the fall of a mighty 
forest of cedars which will not sprout again. In 
contrast to their fate, Israel is compared to the 
oak, which, though fallen, puts forth a living 
shoot that becomes a fruitful tree (comp. ch. 
vi: 13). The nation’s glorious future is described 
in the chapter that follows, part of which consti- 
tutes our lesson. 


4. THE Mope oF INTERPRETING THE 
PROPHECY. 

Interpreters differ in their answers to the ques- 
tion whether verses 6-9 are to be taken literally 
or figuratively. We prefer the former as truer 
to the intention of the writer. We have here 
the prediction of a real redemption of nature. 
‘‘It is one of those errors which distort both the 
poetry and the truth of the Bible, to suppose 
that by the bears, lions and reptiles which the 
prophet now sees tamed in the time of the regen- 
eration, he intends the violent human characters 
which he so often attacks. When Isaiah here 
talks of the beasts, he means the beasts. The 
passage is not allegorical, but direct, and forms 
a parallel to the well-known passage in the eighth 
of Romans.’’—FProf. George Adam Smith. 


Explanatory Notes. 


1. THE KiInG, HIS ORIGIN AND ENDOW- 
MENT. 

I. A rod(R. V. “a shoot’’) shall come forth 
out of the stem (R. V. ‘‘stock’’) of Jesse: The 
future king is to spring from the house of David, 
which, as the words seem to imply, will have 
sunk to a very low condition. The word dranch 
(netzer) is regarded by some scholars as the 
source of the difficult New Testament quotation, 
‘*He shall be called a Nazarene.’’ (Matt. ii: 23.) 

2. His supernatural endowment is described. 
The gifts of the Sprit consists of three pairs: (1) 
Intellectual endowments: wisdom is the power to 
discern the essence of things; uaderstanding the 
faculty of recognizing their distinctions. (2) 
Practical qualifications: counsel is the skill to 
form plans, and might, the ability to execute 
them. (3) Religious qualifications: knowledge 
(z. e. of God) means “‘insight into his character 
and his moral claims on man,’’ and the fear of 
Jehovah is the adoration answering to such inti- 
mate knowledge. To know and fear Jehovah is 
the sum of Old Testament religion. 

3a. Of quick understanding, R. V. ‘‘and 
his delight (or scent) shall be in the fear of Jeho- 
vah.’’ The meaning is that he will be quick to 
recognize true religion wherever he sees it. 

2. THE CHARACTER OF MESSIAH’S REIGN. 

3b. Judge after the sight of his eyes: He will not 
look on the outward appearance, but will intu- 
itively read men’s hearts. Reprove (R. V. 
margin, ‘‘decide’’): The loudest talk, the most 
plausible plea, will not influence his decision. He 
will have regard strictly to the merits of the case. 

¢. Meek, lit. ‘‘aftlicted’’: There are two He- 
brew words, similar in sound, that mean ‘‘af- 
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flicted,’’ but with an important shade of differ- 
ence. One signifies to be in abject circum- 
stances, the other contains the additional thought 
of pious resignation to one’s bitter lot. The lat- 
ter is the word used here. Smite the earth: By 
a slight change in the spelling the word rendered 
earth becomes the word for ‘‘oppressor.’’ This 
makes it parallel with wicked in the second clause, 
and improves the sense. 

5. A girdle is the symbol of self-contained 
strength and of resolute action (cf. Eph. vi: 14). 
Righteousness and faithfulness are here used syn- 
onymously, though strictly speaking the first re- 
fers to the innate quality of justice and the second 
to the resulting quality of reliability. 


3. RESULTS OF MESSIAH’S REIGN. 

The following description ‘‘is a poetic repre- 
sentation of the truth, that the regeneration of 
human society is to be accompanied by a restor- 
ation of the harmony of creation’’ (cf. Rom. 
Vill: 19, 20). 

&. Asp and cockatrice: The usual interpreta- 
tion is that the tender child will play unharmed 
upon the Aole or den of once venomous serpents. 
Others take the words rendered ‘‘hole’’ (equiva- 
lent to ‘‘window’’ in Sol. Song v: 4) and ‘‘den’’ 
(a feminine word, found only here, but akin to 
the word for ‘‘luminary’’ Gen. i: 16), and 
‘‘light’’ (of the eyes, Prof. xv: 30) as referring 
to the ‘‘light-holes’’ (i. e., the glittering eyes) of 
the serpent. ‘‘The basilisk has become so gen- 
tle that he lets children catch at his sparkling 
eyes asif they were preciousstones.’’—Delitzsch. 

ro. Anensign of the people: rather ‘‘peoples,’’ 
the reference being to other nations, not to the 
chosen people. Seek, ‘‘resort’’: It is the word 
used for consulting an oracle. The meaning is 
that Messiah will be the world’s religious teacher. 
And his rest (R. V. ‘‘resting-place’’) shall be 
glorious: Zion, his place of residence, will be a 
city of surpassing beauty. 

Ill. Lesson Points. 

1. Central Thought. _Man and nature trans- 
formed through Messiah’s influence. Has not 
Christ fulfilled this prediction in part? And does 
not the travail of creation foretoken a glorious 
deliverance from the bondage of corruption? 
The optimism that pervades the prophecy is not 
belied by the result of nineteen centuries of 
Christian progress. 

2. A symmetrical character combines _intel- 
lectual discernment and practical sense with re- 
ligious sensibility. 

3. There are times when the most satisfying 
view of Christ is that which regards him as the 
Just Judge and Champion of the oppressed. 

4. Christianity’s golden age lies not in the 
past but in the future. 

5. This is an ideal picture—and its realization 
would be hastened if we had more of the optim- 


ism of the prophets. 
‘* Never yet was pure ideal ~ 
Too fair for us to make it real. 


San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
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Cbristian Endeavor Service. 


By Prof. J. H. Goodell. 


(Ex. xvii: 8-13; Gal. viz {-5). 


Topic for October 30. 


Helpfulness. 


There is an instinct of helpfulness inherent in 
all the human family. Indeed, it is not confined 
to human beings; the brute creation exhibits 
something very much akin to it. Any one who 
studies the habits of cattle or birds will discover 
them doing for each other acts which, in the 
human family, would be called helpful. 

In the study of this subject, therefore, we must 
see clearly the difference between Christian help- 
fulness and all other kinds abounding in the 
world. Jesus opened a distinct line of cleavage 
in this regard in his sermon on the Mount. Said 
he, ‘‘If ye love them that love you, what reward 
have ye? Donot even the publicans the same ?”’ 
The argument of the context greatly emphasizes 
this distinction. The sentiment of the world is 
help those to whom you are obligated, or who 
will in some way return your favor; but enemies 
and such as are not likely to prove neighborly 
do not belong to a class to whom you owe any 
duty of helpfulness. But as radically as ideas 
can be expressed our Lord reversed that senti- 
ment. If men are to be the sons of the Father 
in heaven, their helpfulness must be of such a 
kind as will kindle in them a love for enemies 
and a prayer for those who, not only are not 
friends, but are unkind and hostile in their treat- 
ment. These instincts of helpfulness which we 
share with the cattle and the fowls; and this care 
which we exercise to respond to the kindness of 
others; and this philanthropy, arising from a 
highly cultivated sympathy, are not to be under- 
valued. If we were all infidels, they would still 
exist In some measure, and add to the toleration 
and comfort of life. But Christian helpfulness 
goes beyond: this. It comes from a deeper 
spring; it covers a far wider area; and it pene- 
trates where the others cannot reach. It is the 
joy of Christian Endeavorers to be the ‘‘sons of 
the Father in heaven’’; and if they are, their 
helpfulness must be of this Christian kind: of 
which Jesus speaks so pointedly in the fifth chap- 
ter of Matthew. 


Hence Christian helpfulness requires in us 
very radical features. In the first place, we must 
have the same love and sympathy for men that 
Jesus had. This was not a high quality of human 
love, as some would have us believe. It wasa 
love which led him to die for us while we were 
out of sympathy with him and his purposes. 
Paul states it in the fifth of Romans: ‘‘God com- 
mendeth his own love toward us, in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” It 
takes that kind of love to be helpful to men with- 


out regard to their friendliness or unfriendliness 


to us. This is not natural: it is not a matter of 


education in the ordinary way; it is not merely a 
religious fanaticism. But it flows in the human 
heart and life only when God’s own Spirit is 
there as the acknowledged ruler of our feelings 
and action. 


Then helpfulness to others becomes the natural 
expression of our love for God. It is not a mat- 
ter of return for what we have had from others. 
It is not the overflow of a good nature under the 
pressure of a sentiment around us. It is nota 
self-imposed code of moral culture. But we help 
men from the very love of God. Itis as if He 
were needy; as if He were touched and com- 
forted and pleased. Then we help men by be- 
ing patient with them; by thinking of their side 
of the bargain when we buy and sell, or when we 
hire or serve; by refusing to build ourselves up 
through tearing others down; and by eagerness 
to bestow honor quite as much as we are anxious 
to receive it. Some readers will say of this that 
it isideal, fanciful, impracticable. Truly, it is not 
only impracticable, but impossible until God 
makes his love a ruling force in our hearts. It 
is not fanciful or impracticable in his treatment 
of us; itis just the way his love works toward 
us; and when that love is in us it cannot operate 
in any other way towards our fellowmen. Look 
out for the man who is afraid of high ideals of 
Christian life. Be suspicious of yourself if you 
catch yourself criticising the sermon that calls 
you to lofty aims, or turning away from the 
leader who spurs you on to noble service. 

But for its value this helpfulness, like food, 
depends upon the way it is served. Many a per- 
son really desires to be helpful, but spoils his ef- 
forts by his lack of care in extending his aid. 

Real help must have love in the time it is 
siven; in the place it is given; in the way it is 
given; and in the words and manner of its be- 
stowal. Something of self must go with our 
helpfulness every time we attempt to be helpful. 
There is something very suggestive in Paul’s ref- 
erence to his Lord, ‘‘who,’’ he says, ‘‘loved me 
and gave himself up for me.’’ The great help- 
fulness of Jesus to men consists not a little in his 
imparting somewhat of himself to all whom he 
helps. 


This leads me to say in closing that there isa 
most delightful study in Christ’s life in following 
him from place to place and observing the man- 
ner, the words and the spirit with which he gives 
his helpfulness to men. Nowhere can we better 
learn the wisdom, discrimination, generosity and 
love of our gracious Savior than in those records 
which show him to us in his acts of helping the 
needy. 

Pacific Theological Seminary. 


Dispositions are truer measures of the soul than 
deeds; but in the judgment of others we must be 
content with deeds; for dispositions are hidden 
from view. —Methodist Recorder, 
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Recent Science, 


Salt made from aquatic plants and used by 
natives of the Congo State has been found by M. 
Leon Fredericq to consist of chloride and sul- 
phate of potassium. This is taken as disproving 
Bunge’s idea that we use salt—or chloride of 
sodium—to counteract the effects of the potassium 
salts of vegetables, and as indicating that salt is 
taken with food for its flavor, it being without 
special action. 


Varying results were reported from a late test 
with Roentgen rays of 240 patients ina Paris 
institution for the blind. Nothing of the three 
kinds of electro-luminous rays was perceived by 
the totally blind, the cathode and fluorescent 
rays were distinguished by those having a vague 
idea of light, and clearly seen by others with 
better vision, while others perceived one kind of 
rays only—the cathode or fluorescent. The 
retina in some persons seemed acted on like a 
photographic plate. 


Although a new mechanical motion has be- 
come a very improbable kind of novelty, an 
English inventor’s variable speed bevel gear, an 
elliptical bevel wheel driving a conical wheel, or 
vice versa, appears to differ from anything hither- 
to attempted. The shape of the pinion is the 
chief peculiarity. On one side the teeth are 
carried further toward the intersecting point of 
two cones, the extending teeth gearing with the 
teeth on the short radius of the elliptical wheel; 
the short teeth on the pinion, on the other hand, 
gearing with the teeth on the long radius of the 
elliptical wheel. While the small wheel makes 
two revolutions for each turn of the large shaft, 
one of the wheels must run at a variable speed. 
Credit for this device is due to the bicycle, the 
inventor’s aim being to cause the crank to revolve 
more quickly when near the center and more 
slowly when in the best position for the rider to 
drive it. 


The age of steel, according to Gustav 
Lindenthal, is to be glorious but short, probably 
the shortest .in the history of the human race— 
short, at least, compared to the age of the 
Egyptian pyramids. The expectation of new 
ways of making iron and steel, with little or no 
fuel, cannot be realized. Our coal fields must 
inevitably be exhausted in a comparatively short 
period—variously estimated at 400 to 1,500 
years for Europe and America, little being known 
of the fields of Africa and Australia. The use of 
iron and steel on a large scale must then cease. 
Power for mechanical purposes may be obtained 
from the wind, tides, waterfalls and the sun’s 
heat, but mineral fuel is the only great source of 
power that can be used also for reducing iron 
ores. When this is gone, moreover, there can 
be no great development of power of any kind, 
as great machinery without iron and steel is im- 
possible. 
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Literature of tbe Day. 


BY E. WOODWARD BROWN, 


[All books and magazines received will be acknowledged 
promptly. Any extended notice will be at the option of the Liter- 
ary Editor. | 


October Magazines—Continued. 


The £clectic has been familiar to the writer 
from its first number. The many volumes of 
the first thirty years of the magazine are in his 
family. One of the charms of life when the 
writer was in his teens was to settle down with 
an £clectic. He owes to it a great widening of 
his knowledge and horizon in those first days. 
He has never taken up acopy since but with 
pleasure. The old familiar cover, table of con- 
tents, names of reviews, have a charm. He 
misses the long-continued series of engravings 
by Sartain; but he could not live forever. The 
present number was noted in our last issue. 


The orth American Review for October 
opens with two very timely and useful articles, 
namely, ‘‘What Shall Be Done About the Phil- 
ippines ?’”’ by Mayo W. Hazeltine, and ‘‘Our 
Policy in China,’’ by the Hon. Mark B. Dun- 
nell. A very interesting and inspiring article is 
given by C. R. Woodruff, entitled ‘‘The Move- 
ment for Municipal Reform.’’ There is a long 
list of extremely suggestive subjects, ethical, 
political, educational, financial, biographical and 
others. There is discussion of such topics as 
‘‘How to Have Shortened the War,’’ ‘‘The 
Value of the Philippines,’’ ‘‘Manual Training for 
the Lower Classes,’’ and ‘‘Public Parks and 
Playgrounds.’’ The contents are bright and 
rich. 

The Century for October announces an ex- 
tended series of war papers like those published 
upon the Civil War. Among the writers are 
Sigsbee, Hobson, Mahan, Wainwright, Samp- 
son and Schley. It also announces that the 
three prizes in the Century Magazine's competi- 
tion for the best story, poem and essay, open to 
students who received the degree of B. A. in 
1897, have been won by young women, although 
more men than women entered the competition. 
The Century will continue to give annually three 
prizes of $250 each. 3 


Harper's Weekly for Sept. 24th discussed the 
New York tree planting association, the Ger- 
mans of Manila and our relations with Aguinaldo; 
Mr. McKinley’s investigation of army abuses, 
the Czar’s appeal for peace, and the death of 
_ Judge Cooley. The Weekly for October Ist treats 
of the Klondike, of the Duc D’ Orleans and the 
Dreyfus case, and of Russia’s aims in China. 
While the Bazar of the same date treats of the 
activity of Miss Helen Gould among the rich 
soldiers and sailors, of her gift of $100,000 to 
the Government, and of thanks given her by the 
city of New York. The fashions for ladies’ hats 
and dresses, and for men’s coatsand girls’ frocks 
are also treated of. The number is of extra size 
and has an illuminated cover. | 
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Some of the articles of special interest in Zip 
pincotts Magazine tor October are ‘‘War and 
Trade, by Fred Perry Powers; ‘‘Declarations of 
War,’’ by Lawrence Irwell; ‘‘Artillery, Ancient 
and Modern,’’ by Lizzie M. Hadley; and ‘‘Mil- 
itary Balloons,” by George J. Varney. Among 
the articles of fiction is the complete novel, 
‘Confessions of an Aide-de-Camp,’’ by F. A. 
Mitchel. 

Items. 


More than 600,000 copies of. ‘‘Quo_ Vadis’’ 
have been sold already. 


The great London publishing houses of Mac- 
millan and Bentley have amalgamated. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s good story of the 
Pennsylvania woods, entitled, ‘‘Far Away in the 
Forest,’’ is to be republished by the Century 
Company. 

The Duke of the Abruzzi is to publish a book 
on his ascent of Mt. St. Elias, the proceeds to go 
to the fund for needy Italian guides. 


John Fiske in his ‘‘History of the United 
States for Schools,’’ says on page 318: ‘‘Early 
in 1830 Senator Hayne of South Carolina an- 
nounced the theory of nullification in a very 
powerful speech in the United States Senate. He 
was answered by Daniel Webster, Senator from 
Massachusetts, in one of the greatest speeches in 
the English language. Such a speech was in 
itself proof that love for the Union had increased 
very much since Washington’s Presidency. It 
did much to intensify that love. and served as a 
watchword for years to come.’’ The speeches 
referred to are published in Nos. 121 and 122 of 
the Riverside Literature Series, at 15 cents for 
each number, the two being bound together in 
linen at 40 cents. These speeches have been 
ably edited by Lindsay Swift, of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, who has equipped them with a valu- 
able introduction and interesting biographical 
sketches of Hayne and Webster. 


Books Received. 


From the Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago: 

‘‘A Proud Little Baxter,’’ by Frances Bent 
Dillingham. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 

‘Cyrus the Magician,’’ by David Beaton, D.D. 
Price, $1.25. 

‘*His Best Friend,’’ by Jessie Wright Whitcomb. 
Price, $1.25. 

‘‘The Psalms and Their Story,’’ by Wm. E. 
Barton, D.D. Two volumes. Price, $2.50 per 
set. 


From Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago, New 

York and Toronto: 

‘‘The Dream of Youth,’’ by Hugh Black, M.A. 
Price, 30 cents. 

‘‘Praying in the Holy Ghost,’’ by G. H. C. 
Macgregor, M.A. Price, 50 cents. 
From the Union Press, Philade'phia: 

‘‘The Little Lame Lord; or, The Child o 
Cloverdale,’’ by Theodora C. Elmslie. Price, 
$1.25. 
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Wnewers fo Correspondents. 


[Questions touching religious experience, church 
work, doctrine, polity, and history are solicited as well 
as interpretation of Scripture passages. ] 

Ques. No. 200. Ought a man who owes debts 
which are past due to contribute money to the 
financial support of the church before liquidating 
his business obligations ? 

Ans. Is not the Lord a creditor as well as 
our fellow man? Do we not owe Him our share 
in maintaining the honor of His house? Then, 
almost everybody has debts to pay; only those 
retired from business escape that ledger item, 
‘bills payable.’’ One ought not to subscribe to 
a church more than he is able to pay, and he can 
meet his debts to all on the installment plan. 
The habit of setting apart a definite portion of 
our income for the Lord will save one from the 
problem here raised. Pay creditors, pay all of 
them, as fast as you can. 


Ques. No. 201. Is the church growing stronger 
or weaker ? 

Ans. In numbers and gifts, the church univer- 
sal ever grows. In spiritual power there is large 
room for hopefulness, due to the emphasis now 
coming to be laid upon the work of the Holy 
Spirit. What the church of the next generation 
will be is an inspiring problem. 


Ques. No. 202. How did the Roman Catholic 
church originate? 

Ans. The Catholic church came through the 
foundation of the Apostles; the Roman elements 
were a growth, as the history of Christianity de- 
veloped, in contact with Judaism, Paganism and 
civil powers. Protestantism is simply an en- 
deavor to return to the Apostolic foundation. 


Ques. No. 203. Now that polygamy is prac- 
ticed in Utah, what should be the attitude of the 
United States Government to the Mormon 
church, in view of the constitutional guarantee of 
religious liberty ? 

Ans. The question of religious liberty is not 
directly involved. Monogamy or polygamy is a 
question of largely social order, controlled by 
civil law. The law stands for the former. No 
nation can maintain its self respect and quietly 
pass by any nullification of its mandates. It is 
the duty of the Utah State authorities to sup- 
press polygamy, but these are Mormon officials, 


who will not act in the premises. Various legal 


proceedings can be instituted to bring this mat- 
ter before the United States courts, which can 
be relied upon to do their duty. This takes 
time, trouble and money, but is a work we can- 
not afford longer to neglect. 


Ques. No. 204. Is it wrong to wear silks, 
diamonds, etc., when so many are needing 
bread to keep them alive? 

Ans. If nobody wore silks, etc., the looms 
in New Jersey and France would have to stop, 
and more people would need the bread of charity. 


God made diamonds as well as gravel. Itisa 
matter to be settled by two questions: Can I 
afford it? and Will it be in good taste? If you 
owe a grocer, or doctor, or undertaker, pay 
your bills, if you have to wear calico or tweed, 
before you buy silk or broadcloth. Don’t wear 
silk when you visit the sick in their humble ten- 
ements. Ministers should not dazzle the eyes 
of the dying with diamond studs worth five hun- 
dred dollars. Let Thespians and hotel clerks 
wear these conspicuities. 


Dat Lil’ Brack Sheep. 


Po’ lil’ brack sheep what strayed erway 
Done los’ in de win’ an’ de rain; 
An’ de Shepherd, he say: ‘‘O hirelin,’ 
Go fin’ my sheep ergain.’’ 
And de hirelin’ frown: ‘*O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep it brack an’ bad.”’ 
But de Shepherd, he smile laik dat lil’ brack sheep, 
It de onlies’ lam’ he had. 


An’ hesay: ‘‘O hirelin’, hasten! 
For de win’ an’ de rain am col,’ 
An’ dat lil’ brack sheep be lonesome 
Out dere, so far fum de fol’.’’ 
An’ de hirelin’ frown: ‘‘O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep it weak an’ po.’’ 
But de Shepherd, he smile laik dat lil’ brack sheep, 
He lub it des’ all the mo. 


An’ hesay: ‘‘O hirelin’, hasten! 
For de frost am bitin’ keen, 
An’ dat’ lil’ brack sheep des shiv’ rin’, 
De storm an’ de blas’ between.’’ 
An’ de hirelin’ frown: ‘‘O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep it ol’ an’ gray.”’ 
But de Shepherd, he smile laik lil’ brack sheep, 
Wuz fair ez de break ob day. 


An’ he say: ‘‘O hirelin’, hasten! 
For de hail am beatin’ hard, 
An’ dat lil’ brack sheep git bruises 
’Way off fum de sheepfol’ yard.’’ 
An’ de hirelin’ frown: ‘‘O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep is most wore out.’’ 
But de Shepherd, he smile laik dat lil’ brack sheep 
Des’ couldn’t be done without. 


An’ he say: ‘“‘O hirelin’, hasten! 
For de winter it a’mos’ here, 
And dat lil’ brack sheep you shear it 
Till its po’ skin a’mos’ clear.”’ 
An’ de hirelin’ frown: ‘‘O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep'am a wuthless thing.’’ 
But de Shepherd, he smile laik dat lil’ brack sheep 
It fair ez a princely king. 


An’ he say: ‘‘O hirelin’, hasten! 
Lo, here dey ninety an’ nine, 
But dere, way off fum the sheepfol’, 
Dat lil’ brack sheep ob mine.”’ 
An’ de hirelin’ frown: ‘‘O Shepherd, 
De rest ob de sheep am here.”’ 
But de Shepherd, he smile laik dat lil’ brack sheep 
He hol’ it de mos’ es’ dear. 


An’ he wander out dere in de darkness, 
W’ere de night wuz col’ an’ bleak, 
An’ dat lil’ brack sheep, he fin’ it, 
An’ lays it ergains’ his cheek. 
An’ de hirelin’ frown: ‘‘O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep come back ter me?”’ 
But de Shepherd, he smile laik the Lord he wuz 
An’ dat lil’ brack sheep am me! 


—Ethel Maude Colson, in Independent. 
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Church ews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from 
any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
membersh.p or congregation or contribu- 
tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—Zd. ] 


Ministerial Union. 


Rev. E. L. Burnett of San Lo- 
renzo, Cal., read a paper before the 
Ministerial Union Monday, October 
17th, upon the subject, ‘‘Some of 
the Unnecessary Burdens that Minis- 
ters Bear.’’ An undue proportion of 
actual detail work of the church was 
the first mentioned. Apostolic au- 
thority was found upon this point in 
the statement that not the twelve only 
were commissioned, but all Chris- 
tians, and that in bearing so heavy 
a proportion of the churches’ burdens 
the ministers are compelled to rob 
the laity of their due. The working 
laity were adjudged to be far too few, 
and since too few, the ministers were 
often unjustly made responsible for 
failures. If all laymen were more 
faithful, ministers would not have such 
heavy burdens to bear. 

The other unnecessary burden was 
said to be that of insufficient com- 
pensation. The dark side of minis- 
terial remuneration was held up in 
the light of a large compilation of 
facts, and the conclusion drawn that 
many of the small salaries paid to 
ministers were unnecessary. 

After the paper the discussion dis- 
closed a bright side also, some of the 
brethren finding ample compensation 
in other ways than financial for all 
the trials of their work. 

There will be no meeting next 
Monday, as many ministers will be 
in attendance on the Synod. 


California. 

SAN FRANCISCO, First.—The sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper was ob- 
served on Sabbath, October oth, 
when fourteen persons were received 
into communion with the church, 
nine on profession of faith and five by 
letter. 
family, two brothers and two sisters, 
were received on profession of their 
faith, Dr. Mackenzie’s words were 
so plain and the requirements so sim- 
ple one wonders that many more do 
not avail,themselves of the glorious 
privilege of entering the church fam- 
ily. The Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing in the evening was one of particu- 


Four young people from one. 


lar interest, Dr. Mackenzie, Mr. if 
S. Webster and Mr. O. F. Miner ad- 
dressing the young people on the 
subject of ‘‘Patriotism.’’ The words 
of Mr. Webster will long be remem- 
bered by them. Rev. E. H. Jenks 
has quite recovered from his severe 
illness, and will soon be with usagain. 


SAN FRANCISCO. Calvary.—Dr. 
John Hemphill, pastor of Calvary 
church, was unexpectedly called to 
London last week by cablegram from 
his wife who went thither about one 
month ago. Business of importance 
will take up his attention for some 
time to come. Dr. Kerr of San 
Anselmo filled his pulpit last Sunday. 
Both the Church and Sunday-school 
and in fact all departments of this 
church regret that the Doctor is cailed 
away at this time, when all branches 
of church work are on the up grade 
after vacation, but trust that all will 
turn out for the highest good of all 
concerned. 


SAN FRANCISCO. TZvinity.—Rev. 
W. S. Bannerman preached for us 
Oct. 16th. His morning sermon, on 
‘‘Life Among the African Cannibals,’’ 
revived the desire to ‘spread the 
gospel among all nations. Dr. Alex. 
N. Carson, our pastor, is expected 
home Nov. Ist. 


SAN FRANcIScO. Jlemorial.—At 
the recent communion service, which 
was well attended, three new members 
were added to the roll. There are 
many encouraging features to the 
work of the church just now. A num- 
ber of new families have come to us; 
the Sunday school is adding members 
weekly; the ladies’ society has just 
closed a successful effort in the mat- 
ter of finance; and there is strong en- 
couragment for the future. Fifty- 
three dwellings have been erected in 
the parish during the past twelve 
months. 


San Francisco. Olivet.—The 
annual congregational meeting was 
held onthe 1st of Sept. The treasurer 
reported all debts paid, closing the 
year witha clean sheet. The same 
was true last year. Trustees were 
elected for the ensuing year, namely: 
James Dickie, T. Byron De Witt, M. 
D., James Tod, W. J. Welch and P. 
J. Cotton. Two elders were elected 
at the same meeting, T. Bryon De 
Witt, M.D., and Robert Clark. The 
church is growing constantly and 


new life is being infused. The Mis- 
sionary interest is growing and next 
yearevery Board of the church will 
be remembered. All the societies of 
the church are in a prosperous condi- 
tion. The Y. P. S. C. E., which now 
numbers eighty members, and the 
Sunday School with a splendid corps 
of officers and teachers and 325 
scholars, are doing good work. The 
ladies’ social and relief committee of 
the Church have been a blessing to 
the poor, and have been a_ general 
help tothe church. With one battle 
ship, one Monitor, three torpedo 
boats, with the battleship Wisconsin 
soon to be launched, prospects are very 
encouraging. The spirituality of the 
church is being maintained and ag- 
gressive work is being done all along 
the line. 


Los ANGELES. Xnox.—The first 
communion service in our new church 
building was held Sunday, Septem- 
ber 18th. The services were quiet 
and appropriate, with a brief, pointed 
sermon. Four new members were 
added to our number, among them 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Walker, re- 
cently from Riverside, formerly from 
New York. Mrs. Walker has long 
been a prominent figure in church 
work, especially in the missionary 
auxiliaries and Boards, and was par- 
ticularly helpful in the last Presby- 
terial held in Los Angeles in April, 
1898. We rejoice to have so able 
and earnest a woman in our midst. 
On Thursday, September 8th, the 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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children of the Sunday-school gave a. 
successful entertainment, the pro- 
ceeds to go towards Sunday-school 
furnishings. The ladies’ aid society 
has given a series of entertaining and 
remunerative socials during the sum- 
mer months, and have found suc- 
cess often where least expected. On 
Tuesday, September 20th, an unusu- 
ally pleasant and interesting aid meet- 
ing was held, at which four new 
names were added to our circle. 
This society, though small in num- 
bers, has been able by hard work to 
earn and donate fifty dollars toward 
the church building fund, in the past 
few months. Our home and foreign 
missionary society meets every fourth 

Friday in the month at the home of 
the president, Mrs. E, E. Galbreth. 

At our last meeting, which was the 

fall Rally Day, six new members 

joined us. Lunch was served from 

one to two o'clock. Articles on 

missionary work were read by differ- 

ent members, and then Mrs. Walker 
addressed the meeting on the work | 
among the Alaskans, Mormons and | 
mountain whites in Tennessee. Her 
remarks began with a graphic word 
picture of the needs in these fields, 
and concluded with an earnest appeal 
to each member to make the subject 
a personal one, and work together in| 
this missionary field. The treasurer 
then collected the offerings, which | 
were liberal, and entirely voluntary. | 
Our general church work is progress- | 
ing. It is.comforting to feel that our | 
efforts are meeting with success; 
though thus it must always be when 
the Lord helpeth the workers. | 


CAMBRIA.—One district of our 
large field has been favored. Mr. 
Winchester, a teacher in a school in| 
the mountains, has been faithful in’ 
Christian work as well as in his secu- 
lar duties; and as a result three 
adult persons have made profession | 
of faith and were baptized, and others 
will probably soon follow. | 

MopeEstTo.—Rallying Day was ob- | 
served. Superintendent G. P. 
Schafer sent out written invitations. | 


The Sunday-school was larger than 
for several months, and the increase 
Several ser-| 
mons have been given to young peo-— 

le’s work in various forms. The 


bids fair to continue. 


dresses. 


with us, giving earnest, helpful ad- 
The Y. P. S. C. E. of the 


Christian church joined in the evening 
service, which was presided over by 
Mr. J. E. Ward, president of Stan- 
islaus county union. Mrs. McElwee 
made a visit in the interest of ladies’ 
missionary work. The pastor re- 


cently presented the splendid offer of 


the Assembly Herald and distributed 
subscription envelopes. The re- 
sponses, together with a sum donated 
by a friend of missions, will make a 
club of over twenty to send. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
Pacific Coast Managets, 


420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 
Over 12,000 teachers placed. Manual free. Now 
is the time for teachers to register for good 
positions, and for school officers to secure 
the best teachers. 


MOUNT TASIALPAIS 


Military Academy 
SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 
REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A, M., 
Head Master. 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 


Select Boarding and Day 


School for Young Ladies. 


Primary Department for Children. 


Carriage will call when desired. 


This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant 
and commodious buildings on the N. E. corner of California and Buchanan 
Streets. It gives full Seminary and College preparatory cqurses, languages, 
elocution, music in all its branches, and art. 

It is an accredited school to the universities. 
address the Principal, Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M. 


ALBANY COLLEGE. 


| Albany, Oregon. 


Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 
a Classical, Literary and Scien- 
tific. 


THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- | 


For further information 


Offers a Literary, Commercial, or Normal Edu- 
cation under most favorable circumstances. 


The Faculty is composed of scholatly men and 


MENT. 
Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 


dents. The new location is an ideal place for 
residence. Fall term begins September 13, 


1898. For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- | 


dent. 
REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 


1831 Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
Telephone ALTA 3511. 


The Oldest 


Protestant Schoo! ior Girls the Pocilic Coast. 


Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare 
Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour’s 
ride from San Francisco. Board and 
Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 

#18). Write for Catalogue to 


P. S. C. E. has been re-organized| MRS. C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 


with good prospects. Mr. George 


Mills College P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. 
P. Lowell, president of the state 
union, spent Sabbath, October 9th, 


Fall Term Opens August 3d, 1898. 


women. 


| College Hall is a roomy building, well 
lighted, heated and ventilated. 


__ There are Two College Courses — the 
Classical and Scientific, anda regular Business 
| College training equal to the best. 


_ Write to the President, 
| WALLACE HOWE LEE, A. M. 


CASTILLEJA HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


_MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, MRS. LUCY 
| FLETCHER BROWN, Principals. 


_ Prepares for all colleges that admit women, 
and especially for Stanford University, where its 

| graduates are admitted without examination on 
recommendation of the principals. 


Board and Tuition per year - - $400 

Tuition (for girls living with pa- 
rents or guardiams) - - - $100 
Write for catalogue to 


MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, 
Palo Alto, Cal. 


School opens Sept. 6th. 
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NorTH TEMESCAL.— During the 
past month we have had preaching by 
Rev. John R. Thompson, D.D., 
chaplain of the First regiment, Wash- 
ington volunteers. Rev. W. S. Ban- 
nerman, a returned missionary from 
Africa, gave a very interesting talk 
on his work there. We also had 
preaching from Mr. Arthur B. Miller, 
a student in our Seminary. Our 
pastor, Rev. James Curry, D.D., 
preached a series of five evening ser- 
mons on the fundamental doctrines. 
These sermons were very interesting 
and profitable to all who attended. 


The woman’s presbyterial society of 


home missions held their semi-annual 
meeting in our church. The meeting 
was very largely attended. Rallying 
Day was observed in our Sabbath- 
school on September 25th. Although 
it had been raining the previous even- 
ing, the attendance was very good 
and the exercises very interesting. 


Oregon. 
Union.—Rev. C. R. Shields has 
been invited to remain with us 
another vear. We are pleased to 
know he has accepted. His work is 
highly appreciated. He is an excel- 
lent preacher and a faithful pastor. 


LA GRANDE.—Rev. R. M. Hayes, 
who has done such good work in this 
citv, has been invited to continue his 
services, and has decided to do so. 


The Occident is a Coast Bureau of 
Presbyterian Work and a_ First- 
Class Advertising Medium. 


| Entered at San Francisco Post Office as second- 


class matter. 


TERMS: 
To Foreign 


Subscribers are requested to remit promptly 


when the year for which their subscription is paid 
expires. 


REMITTANCES may be made by Postoffice 
Order, Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Order or Bank 


Draft. and should be made payable to THE OcclI- 
DENT, 


_ The date of the ‘‘yellow label’’ shows to what 
time your subscription has been paid. When 
money is received the date will be changed, which 
will answer for a receipt. No receipt will be 
mailed unless request is made and stamp enclosed. 


If the label is not corrected within three weeks, 
please notify us. 


This paper is mailed regnlarly to all subscribers 
until definite orders in writing are received and 
all arrearages paid in full. 


Subscribers wishing mailing address changed 


rte give the old and the new addressat the same 
ime. 


Address all communications to ‘‘THE Occ!I- 
DENT,” 84 Donohoe Building, San Francisco, Cal., 
and not to individuals. 


Letters of a personal nature may be addressed 


to the Editor, P. O. Box 206, Vallejo, Cal. 


It is reported that he has received 
flattering offers from other fields; but 
he will remain with us. Our city is 
growing in importance. The estab- 
lishment of the beet sugar factory 
here, and its recent opening, has 
| added business interest. Many peo- 
ple have been unable to find houses, 
and have been living in tents. We 
expect our church to share the gen- 
eral prosperity, and push toward self- 


support. That must be our next en- 
deavor. 


BAKER City.—About one year 


ago Rev. J. R. N. Bell re- 
moved from this city to Cali- 
fornia. At a recent congregational 


‘meeting he was invited to return and 
resume his work. We understand 
that he has accepted, and will be here 
the last of October. Mr. Bell had a 
strong hold on our community, and 
we expect our church to push to the 
front again under his guidance as an 
under shepherd. 
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For thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCE. 
The Leader in all modern improvements. 


Sewing Machine. 


Don’t fail to see it 
before buying a 


STANDARD PAPER PATTERNS. 


Highest Perfection, 
Catalogue. 


J. W. EVANS, 


1021 Market St., south side, nr. 6th. 


Lowest Prices. Send for 


A. BORDWELL 


ARCHITECT 
| a 
ay 


3 Churches and Dwellings Specialties 
OFFICE: Room 39, No. 318 Pine St. 


(Elevator 10 Leidesdorff) @ SAN FRANCISCO 


PIPE ORGANS 


| 


PENDLETON.—The church here is 


still vacant. We are hoping to have 
it supplied soon. While we are 
waiting Rev. F. L. Forbes, president 
of the Academy, kindly continues his 
administrations. But he is_ over- 
worked in the Academy, which has 
never had such a large enrollment as 
now. The rooms are crowded. A 
new modern Academy building is 
much needed to meet our growth. 


STATE OF CITY OF ss 
Lucas COUNTY, 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Coengy & Co. 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County and 
State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the 
sum of ONE HONDRED DOLLARS for each and 
every case of CATARRH that cannot be cured by 
the use of HALL’S CATARRH CURE, 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed iu m 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D., 5 


A. W. GLEASON, 
{ Notary Public. 


—— 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


When in need of a first-class Pipe 
Organ, guaranteed fully equal to the best 
Eastern manufacture, or repairing and 
tuning done, call on or write for testi- 
monials and prices to Geo. N. Andrews, 
Pipe Organ Manufacturer, No. 620 16th 
street, Oakland, Cal. 

Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 


INE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS eat: 
in the Wo 
PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
Send for Price and Catalo 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD, 


THE GENUINE. 


are silver-coated and have the name “‘BLAUD” 
stamped on each Pill. They have been pre- 
scribed with the most satisfactory results for 
more than 50 years in cases of Anemia, Chlorosis, 


etc. 
Sold only in original bottles of 100 and 200 Pills, 
Imported by 


E. FOUGERA & CO.,N. Y. 


Fit and Workmansh p 
Guaran Prices 
Moderate. 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 
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The students are wide-awake young 
men and women who have a purpose, 
as is shown in the class-room work. 
Dr. Ray visited us recently, and ex- 
pressed himself as delighted with the 
work he saw in the Academy. 


PORTLAND, Forbes. —This church 
is making progress in all directions. 


At our last communion nine were 


added tothe church. The pastor’s 
Bible-class numbers about thirty, and 
nearly one-half of them are now in 
the church. Three united recently. 


CHINESE MIssion.—The Chinese 
night school has opened well. The 
Christian young men are developing 
a spirit of helpfulness which is most 
encouraging and gratifying. At the 
communion last Sabbath two men 
were baptized. There are others 
whom we have under instruction who 
will unite with the church soon. A 
new feature in our school work is a 
kindergarten class held afternoons. 
It is taught by one of our Christian 


AGENT WANTED 


EVERY CHURCH 


for the fastest selling line of l 
Devotional Books 


ever issued. 


Over 50,000 Sold in 3 Months. 


Heart Life | 
Classics. | 


36 titles have been issued. Beauti- 
fully bound in cloth, and remark- 
ably cheap. Send for list of titles 


and our liberal terms. 
SOCIETY 


P. S.—Ask your pastor about the |ll 
books. 


girls. The little tots attract much 
attention. We also have them on 
the Sabbath. 


Presbytery Meeting. 


The Presbytery of Puget Sound 
met with our good Presbyterian peo- 
ple at Ellensburg, Wash., October 
4th. Rev. Thomas Coyle, of Everett, 
was chosen moderator. The great 
distance and the expense of travel 
often cut down the attendance, and 
so it was at this meeting; but the in- 
terest and earnestness of work were 
strong 


Rev. David Blyth was received 
from the Bellefontaine Presbytery, to 
take charge of the Roslyn church, as 
its first installed pastor. James A. 
Laurie, Jr., and C. E. Cornwell were 
received fresh from their studies to 
serve at Fairhaven and Kent, respect- 
ively. 

The most earnest work of Presby- 
tery was in connection with the report 
of the Home Mission Committee. 
One year ago this committee was en- 
larged to nine members, that the full- 
est fostering care might be given to 
all of the churches. At the spring 
meeting the committee was instructed 
to seek the strengthening of all the 
churches, both financially and spirit- 
ually. The financiai measure came: 
first by the Home Board cutting us 
down twenty-one per cent. on the 
total amount requested. Under the 
circumstances some churches must 
suffer and all must help. Many of 
the churches responded nobly, and all 
will do so in due time, no doubt. 
For the spiritual strengthening of the 
churches, plans were adopted to hold 
a Bible conference in each of the 

churches during the next six months. 

Two pastors go to the help of the 
brother pastor as Bible teachers in 
each conference. 

The spirit of Presbytery was earn- 
est for a spiritual quickening among 
the churches. We do not need more 
money and more superintendence so 
much as we need more knowledge 
and power from on high. 

Last fall Presbytery overtured 
Synod to dispense with the office of 
Synodical Superintendent. The 


Home Mission Committee can and) th 


ought to give superintendence enough. 
The action was re-affirmed in the 
spring and again in this meeting; 
unless ‘‘Synod shall see its way clear 
to change the function of the office to 


be chiefly a teaching evangelism 
among the churches.’’ 
Hugh W. Gilchrist, 
Reporting Clerk. 


Married. 
FELIz-DuNCAN.—At the bride’s home in 
Los Angeles, October 12, 1898, by Rev. 

D. R. Colmery, D.D., Mr. John Feliz 


of Santa Barbara, Cal., and Miss Alice 
M. R. Duncan. 


Hymn Books Wanted. 


A small church wishes to supple- 
ment its number of hymn books, and 
desires to communicate with some 
church which has discarded the o/d 
edition of the Presbyterian Hymnal. 
Please address P. H., care OCCIDENT, 
1170 Market street, S. F. 


One man with God beside him is 
always in the majority. —Z~x. 


The Chapel Hymnal 


FoR PRAYER-MEETINGS 
COLLEGES, SCHOOLS 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES ano 
ALL SOCIAL SERVICES 
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RETAit Price, 60 cents 
INTRODUCTION Price, 40 CENTS 


Ube Chapel Hymnal is and substan- 

tially bound IN CLOTH, has 350 pages, and 
contains 370 hymns and over 300 tunes, includ- 
ing a number of the more de sirable ‘ gospel 
hymus’’ and other popular selections, besides 
readings from the Psalter. 

e price for introduction—4o cents per copy—is 
lower than that of any other like book in the 
market. A returnable sample copy will be sent 
on request, 


Please address all correspondence and inquiries to 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Sup’t 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
1319 Walnut S+., Phi‘ade’phia, P* 
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Items. 


The cruiser Philadelphia has ar- 
rived in port from Honolulu, hav- 
ing on board Rear-Admiral Miller, 
who raised the flag over Hawaii. 
The Admiral will soon be retired, 
and will be succeeded by Commo- 
dore Kautz. 


The Stars and Stripes have been 
hoisted over Manzanillo The 
American Commissioners have 
notified the Spaniards that the 
United States will assume entire 
control, military and governmental, 
of the island of Cuba December rst. 
The same control will be exercised 
in Porto Rico October 18th. 


The average clergy- 
INES is not a healthy 


= \\ man. There are many 
reasons that contrib- 
, ute to make him deli- 
pecate. He leads a 
sedentary life. 
¥ He doesn’t take 
sufficient exer- 
cise. Just the same 
he is a hard-working 
man. He takes too 
much trouble about 
other people’s troub- 
les to trouble much 
about his own. He 
thinks too much 
about other sick peo- 
ple to look after his 
own health. The re- 
sult is that the hard- 
working clergyman 
becomes a semi -in- 
valid early in life. 

There is no necessity for this. A clergy- 
man adds nothing to his usefulness, but 
greatly detracts from it, by neglecting his 
health. Ifa man, be he clergyman or layman, 
will resort to the right remedy just as soon 
as he feels out of sorts, and knows that he 
is a little bilious, or that his liver is torpid, 
or his digestion is out of order, he will re- 
main healthy and robust and add much to 
his usefulness and many years to his life. 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
restores the appetite, makes digestion and 
assimilation perfect, invigorates the liver, 
purifies the blood and tones the nerves, It 
is the greatest of all known blood-makers 
and flesh-builders. It cures 08 per cent. of 
all cases of consumption and diseases of 
the air passages. housands who were 
given up by the doctors and had lost all 
hope have testified to their complete re- 
covery under this marvelous medicine. It 
is the discovery of an eminent and skillful 
specialist, Dr. R. V. Pierce, for thirty years 
chief consulting physician to the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, at Buffalo, 
N. Y. All medicine dealers sell it. 

“Right years ago I was taken with what my 
doctor called liver complaint,’’ writes N. 
Kendrick, Esq., of Campton, Grafton Co., New 
Hampshire. .*“‘I began doctoring for it, taking 
Sarsaparillas and other medicines. Last Febru- 
ary I had a bilious attack, and I could not sit up 
long enough to eat. I began taking Dr. Pierce's 
medicines. I have taken one bottle of ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ and one vial of ‘Pleasant 
Pellets.’ I find no other medicine equal to yours 
in helping me.”’ 

Without an equal for constipation and 
biliousness — Dr.Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 


Dousebofo. 


TABLE CHEER. —I once knew a 
family who made ita rule that at din- 
ner each member should relate some 
experience he had had, tell of some- 
thing he had seen, heard or read 
about during the day; and thus a 
pleasant conversation was carried on 
at the table. Happy thoughts and 
cheerfulness are the best aids to diges- 
tion and appetite. When guests are 
at our table, we always aim to enter- 
tain them as best we can. Why not 
do the same for our loved ones? Not 
only in speech; but if the table is 
brightened with a bunch of flowers or 
a piece of embroidery or any dainty 
change, it would be _ appreciated. 
Many wonder how to make home 


pleasanter. These hints may be help- 
ful. 


Goop MusH.—It would be hard 
to find a cook too modest to claim a 
knowledge of mush-making; yet how 
many, even among experienced 
housekeepers, make good mush? 
Boiling water, corn-meal and salt— 
what simpler than to put them to- 
gether and cook them? Yet mush of 
indifferent meal properly made may 
be better than that made of the best 
meal wrongly handled. The water 
must be freshly boiled and salted, and 
all the meal as it goes in must en- 
counter the same fiercely boiling tem- 


perature, to burst the starch-cells, as 


direct heat ‘‘pops” corn. Therefore, 
making mush takes time, for the meal 
must be added so slowly as not to 
stop the boiling, as well as to avoid 
lumps. A thick iron pot, porcelain 
lined, is the best thing to cook it in, 
and a wooden spoon or paddle should 
be used for the stirring. Sprinkle the 
meal in slowly with the left hand 
while stirring with the right. The 
proportions of the ingredients will 
vary with the quality of the meal or 
its character (whether crushed or cut), 
but an average rule would be four 
quarts of water, one quart of meal and 
two tablespoonfuls of salt. When all 
the meal has been smoothly stirred 
in, cover the pot closely, and stand it 
where it will give an occasional bubble 
for three or four hours—or for half a 
day. Do not disturb the surface, as 
stirring permits the ‘‘extractives’’ or 
flavors to escape. Mush made of 
good meal by the above method, and 
served with rich cream, is a roval 
dish.— Woman's Home Companion. 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys — 
more light and.don’t break. 

Can’t you get ‘em? 

What's your dealer say 


about ’em? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


See A Quiet Home For Families 


HOTEL 
WESTMINSTER. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Remodeled, 


Rebuilt and 
Elegantly Refurnished. 
275 ROOMS. 


100 Rooms with Private Baths, all en- 
tirely up-to-date. 


American and European Plan. 


Electric Cars from all parts of the city 
pass the door. 


F. O. JOHNSON. 


PROPRIETOR. 


H. LeBARON SMITH 
The American Tailor. 


320 BUSH STREET, 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 


Surgery, and Diseases of the 


Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, 


Y.M.C. A. BUILDING, San Fraucisco, Cal. 
Office Hours: 11-12 and 1-4. 


Tel. Black 2F21. 


FOR 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


Silver Coated and “Blaud”’ stamped on each Pill 
E.FOUGERA & CO., N.Y. All Druggisst 
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CHICKEN - PIE. — Take two tull- 
grown chickens, or more, if small; dis- 
joint them, cut backbone, etc., small 
as convenient; let boil quite tender; 
then take out the breast bone. After 
they boil and the scum is taken off, 
put in a little onion cut very fine 
—not enough to taste distinctly, just 
enough to flavor a little; rub some 
parsley very fine when dry, or cut 
fine when green—this gives a pleasant 
flavor. Season well with pepper and 
salt, and a few ounces of good fresh 
butter. When all is cooked well, 
have liquid enough to cover the 
chicken, then beat two eggs, and stir 
in some sweet cream. Line a five- 
quart pan with crust made like soda 
biscuit, only more shortening; put in 
the chicken and liquid, cover with 
crust same as the lining. Bake till 
crust is done, and you will have a 
good chicken-pie.—Se/ected. 


DELICIOUS PIGS IN BLANKETS.— 
Drain and carefully dry nice plump 
oysters. Wrap each one in a thin 
slice of bacon, fasten with a small 
wooden skewer, and fry quickly in a 
hot pan.—Zadtes’ Home Journal. 


Kerosene Lamps. 


Once a month take burners off. 
Remove the 
burners in a strong solution of sal 
soda. Empty the lamps, and wash 
them inside and out. Scour the 
burners inside and out with sand soap 
and polish with vinegar and _ salt. 
Clean the air feeder with a hair-pin. 
Put new wicks in through the top, 
and on the proper side of the screw. 
Fill the lamps with fresh oil. Polish 
the chimneys. Trim with sharp scis- 
sors and try till the flame burns evenly. 
Turn the wick down a little below 
the top of the burner. In lighting, 
turn the wick up gradually, and in 
carrying turn it down a little. 


News Notes. 


The Sultan of Turkey has or- 
dered his troops from the island of 
Crete. 


It is reported that President Mc- 
Kinley intends to make a trip to 
the Pacific Coast in June or Sep- 
tember of next year. | 


The African republic of Liberia, 
through Bishop Hartzell as their 
representative, has asked for an 


American protectorate. 


The German steam yacht //eligo- 
land, which went tothe Arctic in. 
search of Andree, has returned, 
having found notraces of the ex- 
plorer. 


Nine Italian anarchists have 
been arrested in Alexandria, 
Egypt, for a conspiracy against the 
life of Emperor William of Ger- 
many, who is now on his way to 
the Holy Land. 


Queen Victoria is understood to 
be desirous of abdicating the throne 
of England in favor of the Prince 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind, 


‘Every man is a king to his 
mother.’’ 


If God knows when you are in 


of Wales, but the Prince has ex- ouble, he knows when to help. 


pressed himself as being unwilling 
to ascend the throne during the 
lifetime of his mother. 


Those who are always looking for 
favors are not the most willing to 
give them. 


wicks and boil the! 


Mother’s 


Misery. 


Tie story of this woman ts the every day history of 
thousands who are suffering as she did; who can be 
cured as she was; who will thank her for showing them 


‘ie to good health. 


The most remarkable thing about Ivirs. 
Nellie J. Lord, of Strafford Corner, iN. H., 
is tha: she is alive to-day. 

No one, perhaps, is more surprised ct 
this than Mrs. Lord herself. She looks back 
at the day when she stood on the verge cf 
death and shudders. She looks ahead ata 
life of happiness with her children, her hus- 
band and her home with a joy that only a 
mother can realize. 

Mrs. Lord is the mother of three children, 
two of whom are twins; until the twins 
came nothing marred the joy of her life. 

Then she was attacked with heart failure 
and for a year was unable to attend to the 
ordinary duties of the home. In describing 
her own experience Mrs. Lord says: 

“I had heart failure so bad i was oiten 
thought to be aead. 

“With this I had neuralgia of the stom- 
ach so bad it was necessary tu give me 
morphine to deaden the pain. 

“Sometimes the doctors gave me tem- 
porary relief, but in the end it seemed as if 
my suffering was multiplied. 

“Medicine did me no good and was but 
an aggravation. 

=. Hae so thin my nearest friends failed 
to recognize me. 

“No one thought I would live. 

“I was in despair and thought that my 


days were numbered. Diy mother brought 
me Dr. Williams’ Fiak'Pills for Pale People 
and the first box made me feel better. | 


continued the treatment and to-day I am 


well, 


“When I commenced to take the pills I 
weighed 120 pounds; now I wegh 
and feel that my reovery is permarer:, 

“I owe my happiness and my health to 
Dr. William.’ Pink Pills. My husbaneé wa; 
benefited them. I have recommenced 
them to many of my friends and will te 
glad if any word of mine will direct others 
to the road of good health.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
have curei imany cases of almost similar 
nature. 

The vital in Mrs. Lord’s blood 
were deficient, ihc haemoglobin was ex- 
hausted. Sie vas unfit for the strain she 
was compelled ‘o undergo. Her aervous 
and her vitality 
ropped below the danger point. 

A collapse was ae 

Dr. Williams’ Pick Pills cured ker by 
supplying the lacking constituents of health 
by filling the veins with blood rich in the 
requisite element of life. The heart re- 
sumed its normal action; the nervous sys- 
and the neuralgic affection cisavpear 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Filis are sold by 
druggists everywhere, who ltelieve them 
to be one of the most efficacious medicines 
the century has produced, 
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Just for Gun. The Holman Linear Parallel 
Co. Oiman Linear Faraiie 
Self-P Bin! 
dear little three-year-old girl C ronouncing S. Teachers 
named Hazel Glass. In this town 
An arrangement by which not only the readings but tt . 
churches are on the same street | sons of the two versions become 
. and passages which are the same in both versions are set in ] t 
a revival the afternoon meetings and where differences occur the Authorized Version is atven ia the! for 
sometimes in the other. Little | dispensable to Clergymen, Sunday-School Teachers, and the 
Hazel was a devout and observing ' General Bible Reader. | | 
home she would ask her mother to ’s lesson on humility. ST. MATTHEW. 18. Christ’s lesson on forgiveness. 
hold a prayer-meeting with her. ,, 9 And = 
9 |48 little children, ye shall in newise enter into the kingdom of h 
busy she got her pet cat ‘‘Spot’”’to | of heaven. 
join her. After singing a hymn a osoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, the 


THE OCCIDENT 
In Brownsville, Or., there is a 
the Methodist and Presbyterian JUST READY. THE ONLY ONE OF THE KIND IN EXISTENCE. 
just opposite each other. During | Perfect. No parallel columns or embarrassing footnotes. The words fim 
were held sometimes in one church, line, and the Revised Version in the bottom line of small type. In- 
attendant. Often after returning (Specimen of Text) 
One day when her mother was too sald, Verily I say unto you, Except ye and become 
Same iS the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 


she said: # | 5 And “whoso shall receive one such little child i 
e child in my name 
ma let us kneel down and ‘agdress A. J. HOLMAN & CO., No. 1222 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hazel kneeled. but Spot was 
perverse and would not. | 
“Spot, why don’t you kneel?” 
she said. 
But Spot remained bolt upright. 
‘‘Oh, well,’’ said Hazel, “‘you are 
nothing but a Presbyterian any- 
how. I will be a Alephodis and 
kneel down; but, Spot, you jes. 
stand up and be a Presbyterian.” 


The Standard of Excellence—~ 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly 
between sewing-machines, so far as mechanical 
construction is concerned; but she can wisely 
judge their work. 

SINGER WORK aaaaaa 

IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 


This is why Singer Machines maintain their 


sught The fever situation is rapidly | supremacy all over the world, making the Singer 
ae growing moreserious in the South. trade-mark a reliable standard of highest excel- 
my In both Louisiana and Mississippi lence. 
a number of deaths have alread 
pills I occurred from the yellow Saabs. SINGER GEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLO ONLY BY 
Itis thought that the coming cold THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 
—" weather will effectually check the 
uth to scourge | OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
was 22 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ke The Philippine insurgents at 
others Lagaspa have refused to allow an 
officer of the U.S. cruiser Raleigh | 
ore to land without the permission of | 
imilar P | 
Aguinaldo. | and GIRLS! 
blood We offer you a chance to earn premiums and 
‘Ss ex- Try W. H. WISEMAN to learn bu-iness methods at the same time. If 
4 and ] 6 under 20, write for particulars to 
tality COAT. Kearny Street 
: 1711 Sacramento St., ur. Polk, San Francisco. | Form erly 427 Ke arny 
er by SUTTER 151. 
healt ox Telephone Orders delivered promptly cave of sour eyesight’ You cate | 
in any quantity, not however, without the practical aid Cc AS Hi O 
t : 
$s SyS- YOUR NAME address. if you | "Therefore consult the Berteling Optical 
mony: ‘a oh Fa have pm the Oldest Establishineut ou the Pacific 25, 27 Market St.. S. F 
} vince you ti a inds 
th em and in all stanen can cured by FOU INDRY 
dicines PHOSPHOROUS WATER. BELLS 
J. G. CHOWN, AGENT, Steel Alloy Church and School Bells, Send for F ee See 


ER Mg 
901 POWELL ST., SAN FRANCISCO.) S. DE C and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Only. 


Mailed to any 


address on trial, 


every week from 
now to January 1, 
1899, on receipt 


of only Ten Cents 


(Silver of Stamps) 


Tue Sarurpay Eventnc Post has been published 


weekly since 1728—170 years—and is unique in 


illustration and literary excellence. 


AMERICAN KINGS AND 
THEIR KINGDOMS 


Will tell the stories of the 
several greatest money- 
monarchs of our country— 
how they acquired and how 
they retain their power. 


THE POST’S SERIES OF 
PRACTICAL SERMONS 


By the great preachers of 
the world ; it gives real, per- 
sonal non-sectarian help 
toward better living. 


THE PERSONAL SIDE OF 


number with the “‘ Personal Side of Sol. Smith Russell,’”’ to be fo 
others, profusely illustrated by photographs and original drawings, 


The regular subscription price 
of the Post is $2.50 per year. 
It is offered on trial for so small 
a sum simply to introduce it. 

There are 16 pages every week, 
the same size as THe Lapis’ Home 


JouRNAL, and as handsomely illus- 
trated and printed. 


“The Curtis Publishing Com 
Philadelphia 


E EVENINGI 


ALF HOURS WITH | © 


SONG AND STORY 


A page bearing this 
title gives an entertain- 
ing collection of short 
bits of that sort of read- 
ing that one does not 
care to miss—anecdotes, 


information, the strange 
and the wonderful are 
all touched upon inter- 
estingly. 


THE PASSING OF 
THE OLD NAVY 


Two charming articles on 
the romance, antique cus- 
toms and duties of the old 
trading-vessels,the progress 
of modern naval science, 
and how invention has 
killed much of the poetry 
of sea life. One of the best 
American illustrators of 
marine life is now painting 
pictures that will accome 
pany this series. 


A series of articles portraying our best- 
AMERICA’S GREATEST ACTORS known actors in their home life, and show- 


ing its relation to their struggles and successes. The series will nee in an early 


THE BOOK 
OF THE WEEK 


Will deal with 
the week’s fore- 
most offering from 
American pub- 
lishers~an exten- 
sive review will 
be given in many 
cases, a reading 
from the book it- 
self, a brief story 
of the author’s 
life—all fully illus- 
trated. 
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